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COMMENCEMENTS 


NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY 


NoRTHWESTERN SEMINARY’S nineteenth 
commencement takes a high place in the 
interest aroused in the Church in general 
and in the large audiences that attended 
the various events and ceremonies. The 
annual sermon to the graduates was 
preached April 23 by Pastor Paul L. 
Wetzler, in his own enlarged and renewed 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn. This 
congregation was host to the seminary’s 
graduation ceremonies as well. Salem's 
notable choir sang on both these occasions. 
The preacher taking the scriptural words, 
“Go, Stand, Speak,” as exhortation to the 
men now ready to enter the pastorate, 
impressively illustrated his theme with 
many telling instances. 

The Seminary Board meeting was held 
Thursday, April 27, and was largely spent 
in planning greater things for a rapidly 
enlarging work. The commencement din- 
ner, served by Mt. Carmel Church in the 
Seminary Commons, was well attended 
and inspired by excellent addresses by Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, president, and Mr. J. K. 
Jensen, treasurer, of the Synod of the 
Northwest, and alumni representative Pas- 
tor Herman J. Schmid. 

The commencement ceremonies in the 
evening saw the graduation of four men, 
and the conferring of master’s degrees 
upon two more after a year’s residence. 
The graduates with the degree of B.D. 
are J. Woodrow Jacobson, Herbert E. 
Troge, Lance Staley and Clemens H. 
Zeidler. The Masters are the Rev. Messrs. 
E. Edwin Paulson and Lorn J. Wolff. The 
address on “Spiritual Enthusiasm” was 
given by the Rev. Dr. A. A. Zinck, who 
powerfully indicated the deep, strong 
sources of power and joy in the Christian 
witness. 

Commencement was quickly followed by 
the convention of synod, also in Salem 
Church. Events pertinent to the seminary 
were the annual alumni banquet, a happy 
gathering, addressed by President George 
B. McCreary and Prof. Jonas Dressler, 
and the resolution of the synod to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the synod in 
1941 by gathering a large fund for the en- 
dowment and building fund of our grow- 
ing institution. The great need is for a 
more determined promotion of the work 
of Home Missions. There is demand and 
welcome for our work. Churches are 
readily planted and quickly develop on 
this territory. The harvest still is great. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


APPROXIMATELY 250 will receive degrees 
and certificates during the ninety-fourth 
annual commencement at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, May 28-June 5. 

Preparations have been begun by com- 
mittees in charge of all details for serv- 
ices and ceremonies which mark the 
ninety-fourth commencement of Hamma 
Divinity School May 28, the eighty-ninth 
commencement of the college of liberal 
arts, and the seventeenth of the Witten- 
berg School of Music. 

A strong committee functioning for all 


public occasions on the college calendar 
with President Rees Edgar Tulloss as 
chairman and Dean C. G. Shatzer as vice- 
chairman met recently and went over all 
details for the succession of events which 
will bring to a close the present regular 
school session. The alumni dinner com- 
mittee, headed by Dean Shatzer, met in 
the Health and Physical Education Build- 
ing and discussed ways and means of 
meeting the ever-increasing demand for 
places at the annual alumni dinner. In 
1938 a new all-time high attendance record 
was made when 435 attended. \ 

One eminent churchman from New 
York, another from Indiana, and a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate will be 
speakers in that order during the Witten- 
berg commencement season. Dr. Walton 
H. Greever of New York City, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, will be the speaker for the Hamma 
Divinity School commencement in the 
Fourth Lutheran Church, Sunday eve- 
ning, May 28. 

Paul H. Krauss, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., will deliver the 
annual baccalaureate address in the Health 
and Physical Education Building, Sunday 
night, June 4, and United States Senator 
Robert A. Taft will be the principal speaker 
at the arts college commencement on the 
campus, Monday morning, June 5. 

George Bair of Champaign, Ill., was re- 
cently elected president of the Wittenberg 
College Lutheran Student Association, one 
of the four major religious groups on the 
campus. He is a junior, a member of the 
college Y. M. C. A., and past president of 
the Second Generation Club, an organiza- 
tion consisting of sons and daughters of 
Wittenberg Alumni. K. G. Linn. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Presipent G. Morris Smith of Susque- 
hanna University, has announced that ar- 
rangements have been completed for the 
1939 Commencement. 

Dean Paul H. Musser of the University 
of Pennsylvania will deliver the Com- 
mencement address June 5 as the eighty- 
first collegiate year is completed on the 
university’s campus at Selinsgrove, Pa. 
The Rev. J. Paul Harman of Greensburg, 
an alumnus of the institution, will preach 
the baccalaureate sermon June 4, in the 
College Church, Selinsgrove. 

At the Vesper meditations on Bacca- 
laureate Sunday in the College Chapel, Dr. 
Ralph P. Lewars, organist at Holy Com- 
munion Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will preside at the organ. 

Susquehanna alumni, scattered in all of 
the forty-eight states and fifteen foreign 
countries, are planning their annual trek 
to the campus on Alumni Day during the 
institution’s eighty-first Commencement 
Week program June 1 to June 5. 

Calvin V. Erdly, Superintendent of 
Schools at Lewistown and president of the 
Susquehanna Alumni Association, has re- 
ported great interest in the Alumni Day 
program this year. Dr. Paul M. Kinports 
of Philadelphia, Executive Secretary of the 
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Luther League of America, heads up the 
committee for Alumni Day. Twenty some 
class reunions have been scheduled for 
the day, and William Schnure of Selins- 
grove is chairman of the Reunion Com- 
mittee. The class of 89 is making special 
plans for their fiftieth anniversary reunion. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


Tue president of the University of Roch- 
ester, Dr. Alan Valentine, and the as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, the Rev. Paul 
Andrew Kirsch, will deliver the addresses 
at the fifty-fourth annual commencement 
and baccalaureate service of Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, New York City. 

Commencement Day is June 3, and the 
baccalaureate service Sunday evening, 
May 28. The graduation exercises will be 
held in the Wagner auditorium while the 
baccalaureate service will take place in the 
college church, Trinity, Stapleton, S. I. 

Also on the list of commencement events 
is Alumni Day, June 2 (also Class Day) 
when all Wagner graduates from 1885 to 
the present graduating class are invited to 
participate in a varied program of activ- 
ities that conclude with the annual Alumni 
Day Banquet and an address by Dr. George 
Aus, a Wagner alumnus and pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, who 
recently accepted a call as professor of 
dogmatics at Luther Seminary, Minn. The 
Rev. Ralph M. Durr of Floral Park, L. I, 
will be toastmaster. 

Approximately thirty-nine men and 
women will receive Wagner bachelor of 
arts and science degrees. Among those 
participating in the ceremonies will be 
Dr. Frederic Sutter, pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Stapleton, S. I, and pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees; President 
Clarence C. Stoughton, Dean Milton T. 
Kleintop, and Dr, Faust Charles DeWalsh, 
secretary of the faculty. 

James Lee Ellenwood, former navy 
chaplain, newspaperman and present ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New York State 
Y. M. C. A., will be the main speaker at 
the Student Association Banquet June 1 
in the college auditorium. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


One of the few colleges to celebrate the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 


Inauguration of George Washington, first — 


president of the United States, was Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., when on 
Friday, April 28, at the chapel hour, Dr. 
Alexander Flick, New York State His- 
torian, gave a descriptive and vivid ad- 
dress on the events of 1789. He dwelt on 
the adoption of the Constitution by the 


American colonies, their formation into a 


Union, the overland journey of Washing- 
ton from Mt. Vernon, Va., to New York 
City, and the inauguration in that city 
which at that time was the capital of the 
United States. The first inaugural address 
of Washington was also read. The com- 
memoration of this event was one of the 
outstanding features of the college this 
year. Dr. Flick, who will soon retire from 
his position as state historian, was intro- 
duced by President Charles W. Leitzell. 
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MESSAGES FOR PENTECOST 


And Jesus Said: “But the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” St. John 14: 26. 


In THE departing discourse of Jesus to His disciples there 
are references again and again to His going away. In the 
verse preceding the text, the imminence of His departure is 
again emphasized. The end of His direct and visible fellow- 
ship with them is approaching. 

However, He does not leave them comfortless but prom- 
ises them that the Father will send them in His Name, in 
His place, the Comforter, “which is 
the Holy Ghost.” From other pas- 
sages in the inspired Word we learn 


“And when he had said this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” John 14: 23-27. 


Berore Jesus had ascended, He had given certain re- 
assuring promises to His followers. For example, He had 
spoken to them often of a “Comforter” to come. They did 
not at all understand His meaning. 

Whitsunday is the successor of the Jewish Pentecost, the 
harvest feast, occurring on the fiftieth day after the begin- 
ning of the Passover. 

It commemorates for us Christians the tenth day after the 
Lord’s Ascension, when Christ’s promise was marvelously 
fulfilled. 

Then, the apostles and other be- 


that the Holy Ghost is God, the third 
Person of the Holy Trinity, Whose 
outstanding work is to apply the 
salvation wrought by Christ, as ex- 
pressed in the third article of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

A prominent element in the work 
of the Holy Ghost is indicated in the 
concluding clauses of the text: “He 
shall teach you all things and bring 
to your remembrance all things 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” 
By the expression, “all things,” is 
obviously meant all necessary things 
for our salvation, and not all the 
mysteries of science on the natural 
plane. Jesus says, St. John 10: 10, 
“IT am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” This briefly 
teaches the object of Christ’s com- 
ing in the flesh. The teachings of 
the Spirit do not differ from those 
of Christ. They are based upon 
Christ’s teaching and are a develop- 
ment of these teachings. The dis- 
ciples were human and had mem- 
ories like ours, but in their formal 
and authoritative teaching they 
spoke as they were taught by the 
Holy Ghost (St. Luke 12: 12). 

This teaching function of the Holy 
Ghost is especially manifest in the 
inspiration of the Word of God, as 


PENTECOST 
By Ted Hart 


Blessed Spirit, lead Thou me; 

Let me cling and cleave to Thee! 
Lead me to yon cherished heights, 
Where the soul with Christ unites; 
Where the Love that never dies 
Guards the doors to Paradise; 
Where perennial Springtime reigns— 
Fallowed furrows, sunlit plains! 
Where no vermin vies with life, 
Where no sin engenders strife. 


There would I surrender all, 
Yielding childlike to Thy call; 
There would be my PENTECOST— 


To a world of demons lost! 

In that fellowship divine 

Would I bask to end of time— 
Hope and pray, and crave the gift 
Other souls to Thee fo lift, 

If perchance they'd know and feel 
All such conquest must reveal. 


Yet I tarry ’side the road, 

Longing just to lose the load— 
Heavy load which sin imposes, 
Startles oft, as oft discloses 

All Thy love, Thy kind forbearance, 
Seeking e’er Thy Truth’s declarants. 
Here below is sin and strife— 

On yon highlands fulsome Life. 
Where the saints their Jordan crossed, 
Gleams our lasting PENTECOST. 


lievers, being in their places of wor- 
ship, the Holy Spirit came upon 
them and filled them. 

The experience was so vivid and 
so overwhelming that the people 
later described the sound “as of a 
rushing, mighty wind” and the ap- 
pearance “as of fire.” 

Has the Holy Spirit “as of a rush- 
ing, mighty wind” entered our souls 
to cut and cleanse and leave them 
pure? Has He come as a fire to 
warm them into worship and service? 

Rap D. Hem. 


“The Spirit indeed beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the sons 
of God.” John 14: 23-31. 


AN EFFECTIVE leader of children is 
one who knows the art of developing 
in them, through proper guidance, 
individual initiative and a sense of 
personal responsibility. Jesus has 
proved Himself the most effective 
of all leaders in the development of 
the children of God for service in 
His kingdom. Had He continued 
visibly upon earth His disciples 
would have remained as mere chil- 
dren in His presence. Not one of 
them would have grown “unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
By going away He left them de- 


St. Peter teaches us in II Peter 1: 21, “Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” It is owing 
to the presence of the Spirit of God that the Word is the 
sword of the Spirit; the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone ‘that believeth; by which we are “born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of 
God, which liveth and abideth forever.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that the New Testament teaches 
that the Holy Ghost maketh intercession for us and that 
Christ is represented to us in Rom. 8: 34 and Heb. 7: 25 as 


_ at the right hand of God making intercession for us. The 


Holy Ghost is usually spoken of as the Comforter, but in 
I John 2: 1, we are told that we have an advocate (Paraclete, 
Comforter) with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. 
There is no confusion of teaching here, but the assurance 
that we have two comforters, Jesus Christ at the right hand 
of God and the Holy Ghost with us here on earth through 
Word and Sacrament. The outstanding practical thought is 
whether we avail ourselves adequately of the Spirit to our 
abiding comfort and growth in grace. E. F. Krauss. 


pendent, not upon a bodily presence, but upon a spiritual 
Power through which their own lives might unfold. 
Through the gift of the Holy Spirit, I am called to be a 
son of God, to share in the work of His Kingdom, and to 
enjoy His eternal blessings. As a son, I should know His 
will. And. to this end the Holy Spirit aids me. For as I 
read and hear the message of the Bible, He guides me into 
all truth. If I am faithful I shall enjoy in this world the 
fruit of the Spirit, which is “Love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance”; and, in 
the world to come, everlasting life. Cuarues A. LINN. 


Tue difference between the number of baptized members 
in a congregation and the total represented by the officers 
and teachers of the Sunday schools, plus the pupils, plus the 
Nursery Roll and Home Department indicates the unused 
opportunities for educational service and the degree of in- 
difference to God’s plan for spreading His Word and His 
Kingdom. C. H. B. Lrewrs. 
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FIRST FOUND IN VIRGINIA 


Staff Writer George L. Rinkliff Writes About City Managing and “the Manager” 


Ir woutp be a strange occurrence these days if one sat 
in on a round table discussion of municipal government in 
America, and failed to hear favorable mention of the city 
manager plan. It is no longer a theory, but a fact that 
would be hard indeed to eliminate from the American scene. 
The city-manager cities in America are numbered by the 
hundreds, and so potent is the idea that seasoned politicians 
of the old school have frequently persuaded their fellows 
with such an argument as: “We’d better watch our step, or 
the first thing you know we'll have a city manager in this 
town.” 

Those usually classed as liberals in their thinking are at 
times inclined to point to city manager government as one 
of the fruits of liberal thought in America. There could be 
no justice in an attempt to throw out their claim for a large 
- share of the credit. But when they refer to the origins of 
this idea in actual practice, that is another story. Even the 
liberals, when they tell of that, do not seem aware of a 
certain ironically amusing factor in it. 

City manager government, they may tell you, originated 
in Staunton, Va. Those whose memories are longer may 
add that the first city manager was Charles Edward Ash- 
burner. And both statements would be correct. 


Not a Duplicate 


One bleak morning in December more than a quarter of a 
century ago, I received an urgent telephone call from a 
prominent citizen. When I met the prominent citizen he had 
with him an alert, slight-built, almost undersized man, whose 
speech seemed to ripple quickly, crisply, but softly. To 
him, the prominent citizen said, “Here is the man you want 
to talk to.” 

That was the beginning of my friendship with Charles 
Edward Ashburner, and it continued until he, beset with 
adversity but making no compromises, came tc the end of 
his earthly days. For four years we worked together in the 
same office—he the executive and I the detail man. He was, 
as one person expressed it, easy to understand and hard to 
account for. But accounting for much that made up his 
character was not so difficult to whoever knew him really 
well. 

Knowing him well—that he was a native of India, and the 
son of a British captain in the Indian service, that he had 
been reared in a household that never forgot the tradition 
that Anglo-Saxon civilization must always be paramount, 
and therefore always just and fair, always virile and cour- 
ageous—knowing him as well as that, one could understand 
why he was always concerned about being recklessly right. 
The spirit that met and suppressed the Sepoy rebellion was 
in that household in his childhood, and it lived on in him. 
He was equally ready either to conciliate or fight—and to 
do either whole-heartedly—but desert the standards he had 
set up? Never, by even a little. 


On Pasteboard Soles 


Knowing that he came to America an immigrant at the 
age of nineteen, tramping the streets of New York looking 
for work, going up alleys to slip strips of pasteboard into 
his shoes “to keep the sidewalk from wearing out what was 
left of my socks”—that much explained why, when all wel- 
fare agencies had discarded a family as utterly and hope- 
lessly worthless, he fed them at his own expense. “Suppose 
a man is downright no-good?” he demanded. “Do you think 
I'll let him starve? Have you ever been really hungry? 
Or lonely? Or do you lack such an experience?” 


His rise in America—engineering new city subdivisions, 
railroad construction in Virginia and Puerto Rico, his 
advocacy of a highway system for Virginia when the roads 
of that commonwealth were “twin ruts—and they let the 
brush grow up by the roadsides to hide as much of ’em as 
they could,” explained why he came to be the first city 
manager of the country. 

It cost much—that matter of being a guinea pig for a 
new experiment in municipal government in America. After 
three years of it he was in a hospital in Washington, blind 
and disillusioned. He regained his sight, and went back to 
building subdivisions, firmly resolved “never to let any 
blessed one of these politicians say whether my wife and 
children shall eat or go hungry.” 

But Staunton and his work there were too well adver- 
tised. The liberals wanted more of that same thing all over 
America. And cities wanted him. One day I opened a tele- 
gram directed to him. Jackson, Mich., was bidding $9,000 
a year for his services—an increase of fifty per cent over 
what he was receiving. He read the telegram, chuckled, 
and laid it aside. Then he called me back, shook a warning 
finger, and murmured: “Whenever you let people lure you 
on with the almighty dollar, they’ve got you flat on your 
back, and you have to swallow their medicine.” 


Accepted and Adopted 


The liberals accepted him without reservation. They 
could hardly have done otherwise, in view of the fact that 
so far as any of them could see, his program for municipal 
reform was substantially their own. They could point to 
him as a man who was demonstrating their standards of 
decency and honesty in public administration. If they were 
charged with being visionary, they could retort: “Look at 
Ashburner! He’s done what we claim can be done—and he 


keeps right on doing it.’ They were saying that all over 


the country. 

One day after a group of admiring visitors had departed, 
he came back into his private office, closed the door, and 
chuckled. “People like that—good people—none better. 
But they think it’s the system. That’s like falling in love 
with a dummy in a show window. It’s not the system—it’s 
how you make the system work. Glory hallelujah! Sys- 
tems! This world’s no paradise—but not because people 
haven’t piled up a whole Himalayan range of systems.” 

Then one day a telegram came from Norfolk, Va.—an 
urgent, splendid offer of the city managership there. Vir- 
ginia was home to him, and the telegram made him home- 
sick. He accepted, and went back home. Some time after- 
ward he wrote me urging me to consider coming to Vir- 
ginia as city manager at Hampton, just across the harbor 
from Norfolk. And for three years again, we were neighbors. 

The last time I saw him I stopped in Norfolk to say good- 
by, leaving Virginia for Georgia. “I could move, too, if I 
said so,” he told me confidentially. Then he explained that 
he had refused to go to Stockton, Calif. “I’m at home. 
That’s everything. But nobody in California could under- 
stand that, of course—about anybody preferring any other 
place on earth to California. So I gave them a figure away 
above anything they'll consider. Twenty thousand a year. 
That’s saying ‘no’ in words they’ll understand.” 

A week later, I heard the outcome. Stockton, Calif., had 
promptly accepted the twenty thousand dollar terms. When 
Ashburner wrote about it, he seemed regretful. More years 
passed, and he was back home in Norfolk, “in a nice little 
business of my own—something to keep me busy.” 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ACTIVITIES REPORTED 


Executive Board of Women’s Missionary Society Receives Information from 
Heads of Departments 


Reported for THE LUTHERAN by Mrs. J. H. Summer 


THE Executive Board of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Lutheran Church in America met at the 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, May 3 and 4. The 
absence of the president, Mrs. C. E. Gardner, on account of 
Gardner, was noted with much regret. A 
letter from Mrs. Gardner was read calling attention to many 
items of importance to be acted upon and the graveness of 
our responsibility. 

In the absence of the president, the vice-president, Mrs. 
Oscar Schmidt, presided. Devotions were conducted by 
different members of the Board and centered around the 
theme, “Forward Together, Christ Leading.” 

The reports of all officers and members of the staff were 
heard with much interest. These reports showed that much 
had been accomplished since the last meeting of the Board, 
by those who have been elected to assume the executive 
responsibility of the society. 


Church Representatives 

Dr. W. H. Greever, executive secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, brought greetings and re- 
ported that the better adjustment relating to “The Children 
of the Church” has met with hearty approval throughout 
the Church. The committee, of which Dr. Greever is chair- 
man, will continue to work and plan for a better adjust- 
ment of other age groups in the Church. Until such adjust- 
ments are made by the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, the Women’s Missionary Society is urged to continue its 
present missionary program and activities. 

Dr. George Drach and Dr. M. E. Thomas brought greet- 
ings, information, and requests from the Board of Foreign 
Missions. The many requests were a challenge to the 
Women’s Missionary Society. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has more calls from the field today than ever before. 
Shall the Church turn a deaf ear to these calls? The answer 
rests with you and me. 

Dr. Corbe brought greetings and requests from the Board 
of American Missions. Some of the findings of the Rev. S. O. 
Thorlaksson, who has been making a survey of the situation 
among Japanese on the West Coast, were reported. The 
Women’s Missionary Society has contributed the funds for 
this survey. 

The Committee on Mountain Work had a special meeting 
at Konnarock, Va., in April. Representatives of this com- 
mittee, Mrs. W. F. Morehead and Mrs. J. L. Morgan, reported 
on this meeting. 

The many specials assumed by the different synodical 
societies in answer to the “Advance in Christian Steward- 
ship” call have been a stimulus to the work of missions both 
at home and abroad. 

Dr. F. L. Coleman, missionary on furlough from India, 
was present and brought many helpful suggestions to the 
Board relating to work in India. Miss Marie Jensen spoke 
concerning the work in Africa. 


New Missionaries 

Miss Margaret Zundel and Miss Margaret Hawkinson, 
missionaries under appointment to India, came from the 
Biblical Seminary in New York to greet the Board and 
express their great joy in the fact that they will soon be 
commissioned and sail for missionary work. The support 
of Miss Hawkinson has been assumed by the Augustana 
women. She will be commissioned at the convention of the 


Women’s Missionary Society of the Augustana Synod in 
June. Miss Zundel will be commissioned in her home church 
near Greensburg, Pa., June 11. 

In answer to calls for additional missionaries, the Board 
voted to recommend two young women to the Board of For- 
eign Missions for appointment, one to China and one to 
Japan. 

Departmental Secretaries 

A Review of Departmental Secretaries’ reports was pre- 
sented by Mrs. H. D. Hoover, who called attention to the 
fact that much work had been done by these consecrated 
workers. The following telegraphic gleanings were culled 
from these reports: 

Annuity—Boost this department with your time and 
money. 

Box Work—A box, or package, or money gift from each 
society to some field each year. 

Deaconess—More deaconesses needed. A fine field of 
service for consecrated women. 

India Lace—Sales increasing; watch for important an- 
nouncement in next issue of Lutheran Woman’s Work. 

Life Membership and In Memoriam—Stress this work in 
your synodical society. 

Magazine Department—38,000 subscriptions—a great mag- 
azine edited by a fine staff. 

Mission Study—Much work done—plans for future de- 
velopment made. 

Patron and Protege—Patrons urged to send their gifts 
through regular channels to apply on budgeted items of 
work. 

Thank Offering—Decrease in Thank Offering. Let us 
restore it as we advance in Christian Stewardship along 
all lines. 

Visitation Department—Enlist every woman within the 
local congregation at once. Plan a workable Christian educa- 
tional and missionary program which shall include all 
women within the local congregation, thereby providing 
them with the opportunity for spiritual development and 
enlargement of vision for Christian service. 


The Children of the Church 

Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner gave the report for “The Children 
of the Church.” She and Miss Brenda Mehlhouse have been 
very busy promoting the program. Mrs. Fenner reported 
that every synod has appointed a synodical secretary and 
treasurer. On this synodical secretary rests a great respon- 
sibility. One synodical secretary has recently reported 102 
churches out of 112 in her synod as having a “Children of 
the Church” group at work. May other synods catch inspira- 
tion from South Carolina and line up the children 100 per 
cent. 

The machinery of the program is of less concern since the 
field is beginning to understand that “The Children of the 
Church” is not so much a specific organization as a great 
movement to care for the children of our Church. 

The hope of this great program is that the children of our 
homes and our churches will grow up conscious that they 
are baptized members of the church; eager to have the fuller 
membership which will come later on with confirmation; 
prepared to take part vigorously in such adult membership; 
and most of all, loyal to the point of yielding Him their 


(Continued on page 23) 
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What Makes Preaching & fective in 


The Rey. Harvey M. Erb, Youngwood, Pa., Chooses Six Sources for the Answer 


The Prophets 


“THus SAITH the Lord” is a common yet weighty ex- 
pression of all the true prophets of the Old Testament. 
When we know that one of the chief functions of a prophet 
is to come from God with a message to the people, the 
phrase, “Thus saith the Lord,” is not only weighty but 
‘authoritative. The fact that the prophets were not always 
listened to and obeyed did not make their words and mes- 
sages less authoritative or effective; but failure to hearken 
and obey brought judgment of God and imminent or ulti- 
mate destruction, individually, collectively and nationally. 

After knowing what the Will of God was, it was the 
burden of the prophets’ messages to make that will known 
to the people by saying, “Thus saith the Lord.” 

Another familiar saying on the lips of the prophets was, 
“The Word of the Lord came unto me, saying.” By proper 
orientation of entire self the prophet placed himself in a 
meditative mood and in communion and fellowship with 
God. This brought the prophet’s message before the people 
effectively, for they knew as well as he that it was the Word 
of God. Each pastor, also, has this function given to him by 
ordination, as he comes from God to the people in every 
service of the church. He believes the Bible is the Word 
of God and preaches it as such. He, too, must seek frequent 
periods of meditation, communion and fellowship with God. 
This will make all his preaching effective in the sight of 
God and his hearers. 


The Preaching of Jesus 


“Verily I say unto you” is a common yet weighty ex- 
pression, authoritative and effective as well, used by our 
Saviour in His sermons and personal interviews. 

When the Kingdom of Christ was inaugurated it was a 
very definite event; and henceforth the Lord’s life work was 
closely related to the mission of that Kingdom, which was, 
now is, and always will be a permanent institution in the 
world. While it is in the world it is not of this world. Jesus 
propagated His Kingdom through His personality by per- 
sonal contact. He called His disciples into fellowship with 
Him and gave and announced a manifesto of His Kingdom 
to them and others who followed, when He preached His 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The training of the twelve disciples was a strenuous task, 
till finally He led them up to the time when He said, “Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me.” Witness-bearing, then, was the 
chief task and function of His immediate followers. On 
Pentecost and after, how they could witness, and how 
effective they were in preaching Christ and His Gospel! At 
once we can see wherein our witnessing and preaching His 
Gospel can be effective. “Ye shall receive power, after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me.” “Their sound went into all the earth: and 
their words to the end of the world.” We have the mis- 
sionary appeal and challenge of Christ when He said, “As 
My Father hath sent me, even so send I you. Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” It is only as we believe and appropriate these 
precious promises of our Saviour that our preaching can be 
effective, unto whom the Holy Office of the Word is 
‘committed. 

While we notice the Confusion of Tongues and many 
“isms” and cults on every side, beckoning, “This is the way, 


walk ye in it”; while Christ and His church are challenged 
and attacked today perhaps more than ever before, “yet, 
will not we fear though the earth be removed.” We are 
witnesses for Christ. 


St. Paul as a Preacher of Christ 


One of the greatest witnesses and preachers of the Gospel 
of Christ was St. Paul. In Rom. 1: 16 he says, “For I am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” With such 
expressions we can readily see how the preaching of Paul 
was effective. 

In his early life, before his conversion, he found himself 
in the midst of pharisaical fanaticism, in which he did not 
enjoy peace of heart as he should. Suddenly he meets Christ 
and all is changed. He hands over his will to Christ by say- 
ing, “What wilt thou have me to do”? On proving the reality 
of his apostleship, he appeals without hesitation to the fact 
that he has seen the Lord and understood His words; 
although Paul did not enter upon the full exercise of his 
commission as an apostle all at once, but gradually. His call 
referred especially to the conversion of the Gentiles. The 
tenor of the message which the Lord had addressed to him 
by the mouth of Ananias was this: “Thou shalt bear my 
name before the Gentiles, and their kings, and the children 
of Israel.” Acts 9: 15. The Jews, without being excluded from 
Paul’s work, were not the first object of his mission. 

In point of fact, it was with Israel that he must commence 
his work, and the evangelization of the Jews continued with 
him to the end to be the necessary transition to that of the 
Gentiles. In every Gentile city where Paul opened a mis- 
sion, he began by preaching the gospel to the Jews in the 
synagogue. There he met with the proselytes from among 
the Gentiles, and these formed the bridge by which he 
reached the purely Gentile population. Thus there is re- 
peated on a small scale, at every step of his career, the 
course taken on a grand scale by the preaching of the gosvel. 

Paul preached to the Corinthians as well as to other Gen- 
tiles from one of his famous resolves and beliefs: “I am 
determined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.” Undoubtedly his authority for preach- 
ing is Christ, and this makes the man and his message the 
more effective. We hear this great preacher and witness of 
Christ say near the end of his life, “I have kept the faith.” 
“For me to live is Christ; to die is gain.” Yes, like his 
Saviour he gave his life for his convictions and beliefs, and 
a martyr to the cause of Christ and His church, his blood, 
along with that of countless martyrs, has become the seed 
of the church. Does this not help to make preaching effective? 


Bernard of Clairvaux 


All was not well with the church. Persecutions and mar- 
tyrdom worked havoc to Christ’s church at critical points 
in its development and it always emerged a more glorious 
church. In the time of Bernard of Clairvaux much spiritual 
darkness was in the world because of ignorance and super- 
stition; yet this great preacher commenced his active life at 
the beginning of the twelfth century when there was prom- 
ise of a reviving life through the Crusades. 

The Scriptures were supreme with this man as read in 
the common Latin version. As there is found a dire need for 
earnest preaching in all ages, so Bernard found men all 
around him ignorant of the truth, as that truth was accepted 
by his intent and ardent spirit. In spite of this, when he was 
preaching the second Crusade, 1146, church-building was 
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going on with such absorbing enthusiasm that it formed a 
real obstacle to his effort. 


Bernard was surely a spokesman for God in the age in 
which he lived, and he is regarded as one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers known in France up to his time or 
since. One cannot doubt that the key to his incessant labor 
and to his joy in it, which made his preaching effective, was 
in the words which he wrote to an eminent bishop who had 
written to him in terms of eulogy: “If the good seed,” he 
says, “thrown upon good ground is seen to bring forth fruit, 
His is the glory who gave the seed to the sower, the fruit- 
fulness to the ground, the increase to the seed. What can 


I take to myself in these things? Certainly the law of the 


Lord converteth souls, and not I; the testimony of the Lord 
maketh wise the simple, and not I.” 

Luther regarded Bernard as a preacher after his own 
heart. He declares him without hesitation the best of all 
the doctors in his sermons. The great Reformer says, “A man 
who undertakes to serve the people must be of a great and 
high spirit—that the preacher must not only have good 
judgment, good memory, and wit, and a good voice, but he 
must be sure of his doctrine, and be ready to venture body 
and soul, wealth and honor, upon the word; that he must be 


both shepherd and soldier, able to nourish and to teach, able - 


also to defend and to fight.” 

The proper appraisal of Bernard’s preaching should in- 
clude the fact that he preached with candid earnestness, 
with a magnificent and commanding sincerity that filled his 
sermons with the elements of moral and spiritual power. 
Here is one of his ethical expressions which should benefit 
us all, “The learned pastor who is not himself a good man, 
it is to be feared will not benefit as many by the richness 
of his instruction as he will injure by the sterility of his life.” 


Martin Luther and the Augsburg Confession 

We find the same evils stalking about Christendom in 
Luther’s day as in the days of Bernard of Clairvaux, with 
the exception that the church was steadily growing more 
corrupt. Then preaching as it should be was a lost art. 

After emerging from a deep religious experience that en- 
veloped him in monastic life, Luther was destined to become 
the greatest man in the church since the 
days of St. Paul. Fearless in denouncing 
all forms of evil, and upholding justice as 
over against injustice, Luther could de- 
liver knockout blows to persons and things 
by his incomparable knowledge and use 
of the Holy Scriptures which he believed 
to be the Word of God. It was upon this 
he stood in faith believing when the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers of the day failed 
to dislodge him in any way. 

One of the great sayings that Luther, 
the champion, made famous was from an- 
other champion who said, “Stand fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free.” As Luther believed in the 
supremacy of the Word of God, so all 
who belong to the church through his 
teachings believe also. Luther’s definition 
of preaching is very simple yet compre- 
hensive, “Have something to say, say it, 
and then sit down.” This is still mighty 
fine advice to us all. Of course we know 
he is thinking in terms of God’s Word. 

Article Five of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion pertaining to the ministry of the 
church, says, “That we may obtain this 
faith, the Office of teaching the Gospel and 
administering the Sacraments was in- 
stituted. For through the Word and Sac- 
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raments as through instruments, the Holy Ghost is given 
who worketh faith where and when it pleaseth God in them 
that hear the Gospel, to wit, that God, not for our own 
merits, but for Christ’s sake, justified those who believe 
that they are received into favor for Christ’s sake. They 
condemn the Anabaptists and others, who think that the 
Holy Ghost cometh to men without the external Word, 
through their own preparations and works.” 

In the Smalcald Articles, Part 3, Article 4, of the Gospel, 
it sys, quoting to the middle of the Article: “We will now 
return to the Gospel, which not merely in one way gives us 
counsel and aid against sin; for God is super-abundantly 
rich in His grace. First, through the spoken Word by which 
the forgiveness of sins is preached in the whole world; 
which is the peculiar office of the Gospel.” Our preaching 
effectively and accordingly will depend upon our belief, 
teaching and confession of the word of God according to the 
pattern and standard of Christ and His Gospel. 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


The Reformation swept forcibly over the nations of 
Europe as if by electrical power. It wasn’t long afterward 
that Evangelical Lutheranism reached the Atlantic seaboard 
of our nation. Finding the Lutheran Church fairly well scat- 
tered, Muhlenberg came to Georgia and Pennsylvania in 
the latter part of the year 1742. Coming from the theological 
halls of Halle, Muhlenberg was convinced in his student 
days that baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire is the indis- 
pensable pre-requisite for a preacher of the Gospel. He 
felt, too, a theologian, ever so learned, without the touch 
of prophetic spirit, will not fulfil his mission. Although 
Muhlenberg arrived in Pennsylvania sixty years after Wil- 
liam Penn’s first visit to his province, he brought with him 
a challenging motto for Lutheranism in this country: 
“Keclesia plantanda est”’—The church must be planted. 

Six years later, in 1748, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
the mother synod, came into being in American Luther- 
anism. A synod then decides who will and who will not 
preach according to the Confession and Creeds of Luther- 
anism. But no preaching can be effective without the out-. 
pouring and infilling of the Holy Ghost in the preacher. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


By Alex Tuer, Topeka, Kansas 


I came to a little village church by the roadside’s dusty way, 

And I entered its sacred portals to seek the peace of the Sabbath Day. 
For I was weary and worn and sad, weighed down with a load of care— 
And I sought from the Man of Sorrow, the solace that mine would share. 


The voice of the preacher came down to me as he read from the sacred Word, 
In tones so gentle and tender and kind, : 
My inmost soul was stirred. 


I have sat in great cathedrals where bishops preach and pray, 
But never before was my heart so touched 
As it was on that Sabbath Day. 


“Come unto me.” quoth the preacher. “Lay your head on my loving breast, 
All ye who are heavily laden with care, 
And I will give you rest.” 


Tt seemed like the voice of the Master Himself, speaking direct to me 
Through the lips of that kind old preacher 
His message of sympathy. 


And my burden of care fell from me—it lies buried in the past, 
And the peace that only the Master can give 
Will be mine while life shall last. 


And some day I’ll see the Master, and together we'll talk of that day, 
When I came to that little village church 
By the roadside’s dusty way. 


TEXAS SYNOD 


Eighty-seventh Convention in Dallas 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


BEGINNING the day with a Brotherhood Convention during 
the morning and afternoon hours, the Texas Synod held its 
first service in the First United Lutheran Church, Dallas, 
Texas, April 30. The business sessions took place Monday 
and Tuesday. They were so packed with synodical business 
that the fair city of Dallas, the second in size in Texas, was 
left without synodical sight-seers. 

Mr. Arthur P. Black of the Laymen’s Movement for Stew- 
ardship spoke to the men at the morning service of the 
Brotherhood Convention. The convention session during 
the afternoon was short, busy and very constitutional! It 
has been hard for our men to get settled on a newly pro- 
posed State Convention. Next year, we hope, will finish 
the debate. However, there is evidence of splendid work 
in the Brotherhoods that will be of great help to the Church. 


Women Also Meet 


While the men debated the merits of a new constitution 
the women of the synod met in a second “Women’s Con- 
gress,” at which various phases of women’s work were dis- 
cussed. This is a new development in the Texas Synod. 
It is the beginning of a movement to gather all the women 
of the synod together, regardless of the type of local or- 
ganization. The new Texas Synod Parish Education Com- 
mittee plan and set-up was explained by Mrs. William J. 
Hoebel, wife of the pastor loci. Synodical sponsor of 
Women’s Work, the Rev. James F. Vorkoper, acted as chair- 
man of the “congress.” The great distance to Dallas kept 
many congregations from sending representatives. 

Sunday evening the synodical service was held. The Rev. 
Fred W. Kern, president of synod, preached the sermon, 
and the secretary of synod, the Rev. William J. Hoebel, read 
the service. The Sacrament of the Altar was administered. 

The United Lutheran Church in America was repre- 
sented very satisfactorily by Mr. Arthur P. Black. He 
stressed the fact that more information should be given con- 
cerning the Church by the pastors. Congregations need 
more detailed information about the business of the Church. 
Many pastors take it for granted that the average member 
knows all about the Church. He brought out the steps of 
progress found in the U. L. C. A. and also pointed out some 
of our weaknesses. He was given two periods in which he 
presented the work of the Boards of the U. L. C. A. and 
also presented some very vital statistical facts about the 
Church. Between sessions he was busy with many ‘pastors 
and laymen in informal discussions. 

The need of a full-time missionary superintendent was 
stressed on the floor of synod. A conference will be held 
with the Board of American Missions in regard to this 
matter. 

The Comprehensive Parish Plan for congregations was 
adopted by synod. This is considered by many to be one of 
the greatest steps forward our little synod has made. This 
plan is working splendidly in several of our congregations 
at present. On of the chief aims of this plan is to develop 
each member of the congregation. 


Perfect Attendance! 

All active pastors who are members of synod were on 
hand and eighteen delegates were present and attended all 
sessions! Two retired pastors and one out-of-state mem- 
ber, Dr. M. A. Ritzen, were also present. The Sweetwater 
Parish was not represented by a layman. The present pas- 
tor is not a member of synod (the Rev. Harold Wolff), 
having been sent to this field by the Board of American 
Missions. We were anxious to hear from this field. One 
vacant parish did not send a lay delegate and one other 
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semi-non-synodical parish did not feel they should be rep- 
resented. But those who were present were faithful stew- 
ards of their synodical time! 

The Texas Lutheran, for many years the official synodical 
organ, was given a complete overhauling. It will soon ap- 
pear as an all-English paper and will be sent in bulk to 
every congregation in synod in sufficient quantities for 
distribution among all the members of the local congrega- 
tion. In its new form it will be a promotional organ of 
the Church. 

It was voted to continue the support of the Cuero Lu- 
theran Hospital and the Board of Directors were authorized 
to conduct a campaign for reduction of indebtedness in 
1942. 


Sixty-Forty Budget 


Synod for the first time, as far as we are informed, adopted 
a definite budget. Sixty per cent of the budget represents 
the apportionment of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica and forty per cent will be used for Texas Synod needs. 

The Rev. W. C. Wolfsdorff, retired, Shiner, Texas, was 
honored with the title, “Senior Pastor of the Texas Synod.” 
Pastor Wolfsdorff entered synod in 1895. For many years 
he served as president of the synod and also as its secretary. 

The official constitution of synod was presented by the 
Rev. Donald E. Elder. This constitution is a labor of love 
and a work of art. The covers are made of wood with the 
Lutheran emblem built upon the front cover in various 
colors of wood. The woodwork is the art of a violin maker 
in Houston, Mr. L. Thorp. The inner pages of manuscript, 
upon which the Evangelical Lutheran Texas Synod Con- 
stitution is printed, were printed by the hand of Pastor 
Elder. As one looks upon this manuscript, one might think 
he was looking at a book of the Middle Ages. It is em- 
bellished with pictures and designs like those of the ancient 
printers. It is the desire of the writer to obtain a picture 
of this interesting book for THe LuTHERAN at some later 
date. The pastors and congregational delegates present at 
the sessions had the privilege of signing this new official 
constitution. 

Keen interest was shown in the new development of re- 
lations between the Texas District of the American Lutheran 
Church and the Texas Synod. A commission was appointed 
to meet with a similar commission for further understanding. 

On Monday evening an impressive ordination service was 
held at which the Rev. Richard G. Hartfiel of the Ray Point- 
Pawnee-George West Parish was set aside for the service 
of the Lord. The act of ordination was administered by the 
president of synod, F. W. Kern, assisted by Pastors J. M. 
Schedler and A. A. Hahn. Mr. Schedler preached a thought- 
provoking sermon. 

The final service of the convention was conducted by the 
Rev. F. E. Hilers, and the Rev. Edwin J. Hirsch preached 
the sermon. 


Work Assigned 


The elections resulted as follows: 


President, the Rev. F. W. Kern, Austin; vice-president, 
the Rev. Paul Bechter, Yoakum; secretary, the Rev. William 
J. Hoebel, Dallas; treasurer, Mr. E. C. Vogt, Victoria; statis- 
tician, the Rev. Donald E. Elder, Houston; archivist, the Rev. 
A. A. Hahn, Cuero. Editor of The Texas Lutheran, the Rev. 
James F. Vorkoper, San Antonio. Executive Committee: 
the Rev. J. M. Schedler, Victoria; Dr. P. E. Suehs, Austin. 
Mission Committee: the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff, the Rev. 
Erich Petersen, and Mr. C. C. Zirjacks. Hospital Board: the 
Rev. Paul Bechter, the Rev. A. A. Hahn of Cuero, Joseph 
Pannen of Cuero, Dr. S. W. Bohls of Austin, and August 
Meister of Yoakum. 

We are endeavoring to increase our benevolent contribu- 
tions through the apportionment, aiming with all care at 
100 per cent! 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD 


Convention in Salem Church, Minneapolis 
Reported by the Rev. H. J. Motz-kus 


Tue forty-ninth annual convention of the Synod of the 
Northwest was held May 1-4 in historic Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, the Rev. P. L. Wetzler pastor. 
Monday evening, May 1, was set aside for “Home Missions,” 
a number of pastors and laymen presenting papers and 
leading discussions. (Ten-minute papers, and five-minute 
discussions. ) 

Tuesday morning the Opening Service was held. W. F. 
Bacher, D.D., secretary of synod, leading the Confessional 
Service, and the three conference presidents, the Rev. J. I. 
Meck (Wisconsin), the Rev. C. H. Bartsch (Central), and 
the Rev. William Gable (Western), assisting in the Holy 
Communion. The Rev. Prof. J. J. Raun, Ph.D., of North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary, acted as conven- 
tion chaplain. Preaching on “Low Ceiling,” President R. H. 
Gerberding took for his text, Haggai 2: 8, “The silver is 
mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts.” He 
said that when the Church permits itself to be influenced 
by earthly considerations, it remains “earth-bound”; but 
when it looks to the Saviour for life and guidance, it 
soars to ever new achievements. Evidently aimed at a 100 
per cent payment of the apportionment, he pointed out “that 
while Christ’s service to man can never be measured in 
dollars and cents (with His holy, precious blood, and His 
innocent suffering and death), yet man’s service to Christ 
can be and must be. The Church will not lack the means 
for present or future work, either at home or abroad, but 
it must look to its “Source” for proper motivation. Deeply 
stirred, the convention later ordered the sermon to be printed 
for synodical distribution. 


Fifth Term for President 

President Gerberding was re-elected for the fifth term; 
the secretary and treasurer, W. F. Bacher, D.D., and Mr. 
J. K. Jensen, were re-elected. 

One congregation was accepted into membership, Beth- 
lehem, Portage, Wis., the Rev. R. W. Roth pastor. This 
congregation was organized October 1938. Three pastors 
were received into membership: the Rev. J. J. Raun, Ph.D., 
Edwin Moll, D.D., and the Rev. Louis G. Bald. 

H. H. Bagger, D.D., representative of the U. L. C. A. 
Executive Board, in his vivid and interesting way, showed 
in detail the inner workings of the various boards and 
agencies of the Church. As the banquet speaker Wednesday 
evening at a largely attended dinner arranged by the Broth- 
erhood of the Central Conference, he spoke on “Half a Job 
—Well Done.” Confining himself chiefly to the work of 
councilmen, he stated that evangelism and stewardship take 
precedence over any other function, or functions, of the 
church council, although the performance of all other coun- 
cil duties are taken for granted. 

Thursday, 2.00 P. M., was set aside for a memorial service 
to Paul R. Siebert, D.D., deceased July 1938. 


Resolutions Accepted by the Convention 
1. Resolved, That as a synod, we again acknowledge with 
gratitude the abundant blessings of our heavenly Father in 
the past year, recognizing at all times our dependence upon 
Him. 


2. Resolved, That we express our sincere thanks to the 
Rey. Paul L. Wetzler, pastor of Salem Church, the assistant, 
the parish secretary, and all the members of Salem Church 
who have contributed in any way to the hospitality enjoyed 
at this convention. 


3. Resolved, That synod request the Inner Mission Com- 
mittee to correlate the activities of this committee with the 
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newly created department of welfare work of the National 
Lutheran Council, and the Board of Social Missions, United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


4, Resolved, That the United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen from states of our territory be officially informed 
of synod’s disfavor of any legislation which would bring 
ministers under the Social Security Act. 


5. Resolved, That we instruct our Publicity Department 
to convey our official thanks to THE LuTHeRAN for the gen- 
erous space given to the Northwest Synod items during 
the past year. ‘ 


6. Resolved, That the sympathy of the convention be ex- 
tended to the sorrowing family of the late Dr. P. R. Siebert. 


7. Resolved, That we express our sincere thanks to A. M. 
Knudsen, D.D., regional secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, and H. H. Bagger, D.D., official representative 
of the Executive Board, for their presence. 


8. Resolved, That we recognize the deplorably low scale 
of many of our pastors’ salaries, as mentioned in the Pres- 
ident’s Report, and that the President urge those congrega- 
tions whose pastors are underpaid to do all in their power 
to raise such salaries to a figure commensurate with the 
dignity and need of the ministerial office. 


Golden Anniversary 

The synod will celebrate its golden anniversary in 1941. 
That this might be a great “jubilee year” the convention 
instructed the Executive Board of synod to prepare a fit- 
ting history of the synod in movie, pageantry, and song, for 
use in Sunday schools and congregations. The convention 
authorized a three-year financial campaign for raising (figure 
not stated) an endowment fund for Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary, Minneapolis. Stipulations are that at least 
75 per cent of such an amount shall be set aside for endow- 
ment; 25 per cent may be used for the erection of buildings, 
etc., for the seminary. 

The convention closed with an impressive Ordination 
Service for Candidate Woodrow Jacobson of Northwestern 
Seminary, called to the assistant pastorship of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Milwaukee, Paul Wagner Roth, D.D., pas- 
tor. The Rev. J. I. Meck, pastor of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Racine, and president of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference, preached the sermon on “The Message and the 
Man,” I Thessalonians 2: 4. He was joined in the laying on 
of hands by the president of synod, who performed the 
act of ordination, and the other two conference presidents. 


DOWN HOME 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


‘Down Home.” How many times our weary feet 
Turned joyfully. There we could always meet 
A person dear whose lovely presence filled 
A tiny, humble home; and brimming, spilled 
Its goodness over all. Here was retreat. 


The golden years flowed on. Death whispered low, 
‘Tt will not be ’down home’ when she must go. 

A house—no more.” We stupidly believed 

Those taunting words and secretly were grieved. 
But had not death said this? It must be so. 


A sad day came and passed. But she is there! 
The glory of her smile, her voice. Her prayer 
Still breathes. “O Death, yours was an idle boast. 
You could not take that which you wanted most.” 
“Down Home” a fragrance lingers on the air. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Gandhi Has His Doubts About the fuller introduction of 
“Western medicine” into India’s health economy. Though 
he greatly admires the work of medical missions, he says: 
“I have always had a mental reservation. I have felt that 
these well-intentioned missionaries have touched only the 
fringe.” His reasons? (1) India “cannot afford it”; instead, 
the missionaries should develop the use of “indigenous drugs 
and medicines.” When his attention was called to the large 
use of quinine, a native drug, he rejected the argument on 
the ground that quinine was a government monopoly. 
(2) “Hospitals are expensive,” and “do not help the poor 
man in the long run, for they do not teach him to look after 
his health” after leaving. the hospital. (3) “Missionaries 
belong to the ruling class”; that seems to be the controlling 
reason. Add, too, the charge that the missionaries “would 
like all their patients and co-workers to become Christians”; 
because, also, “they retain all their Western habits of daily 
living,” Gandhi thinks this would interfere with the highest 
efficiency of their ministrations. Moreover, Gandhi believes 
the missionaries should accept as fact that “Hinduism is as 
true as Christianity.” Gandhi’s attitude indicates that he 
resents the universalism of Christianity; the claim for its 
truth as absolute, and the possibility that Christian influence 
would interfere with racial distinctions, national aspirations 
and the age-old customs and faiths of India. 


“The Bell to Rouse the World” was the reward granted to 
the “Ta Huai Shu” Christian center in Tsinan, for sheltering 
more than 1,000 women and girls for more than a month, and 
feeding many more while the Japanese were attacking that 
city. When the crisis was past, the grateful citizens wanted 
to present a large red silk umbrella, bearing the names of 
the donors inscribed in letters of gold. After this was re- 
fused, the citizens offered in its place a tablet “that will 
extol your virtues to a hundred generations.” But the mis- 
sionaries replied, “We don’t want to be glorified. Why not 
buy a bell to call people to worship? If you must present 
a gift, let it be one in praise of the Heavenly Father Who 
kept us safe.” And so it was gladly presented, together with 
a black lacquer tablet bearing the inscription, “True Source 
of All Created Things.” 


Japan Has a Bible Society of Its Own. Though the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, together with the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, rendered fine service to the southern 
and western half of Japan, and the American Bible Society 
wrought equally well for the northern and eastern portion, 
many Japanese Christian leaders had come to believe that 
it would commend and naturalize the Scriptures to the peo- 
ple of Japan if the Bible should appear bearing the imprint 
of their own Bible Society. Consequently the “Nippon 
Seisho Kyokwai”’ (Japan Bible Society) was launched 
October 3, 1938. The Bibles issued by this society bear no 
trace of foreign imprint to give them an alien hue. The 
project, however, is being carried on in complete co-opera- 
tion with the foreign Bible Societies already noted. 


Turkey’s New President, Ismet Inonu, has introduced an 
innovation into Turkish government circles. He has begun 
the entertainment of resident diplomats and their families, 
and other guests, with the presence and assistance of his 
wife. This radical change in Turkish procedure rests back 
upon the greater domestic and social freedom of women in 
Turkey which had been inaugurated by Turkey’s liberator- 
dictator, Kemal Pasha, and is entirely in harmony with his 
purpose. However, as Ataturk (Father of the Turks), Kemal 
was lacking a wife with whom to take the lead in reforming 
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modern Turkish society. This has now been competently 
taken care of by the very popular Inonu and his accom- 
plished wife who, together with their children, are regarded 
as “the ideal of a modern Turkish family.” Whatever let- 
down this sudden freedom may have occasioned in family 
morality in the beginning, experience and the later abolition 
of polygamy have largely corrected since in the establish- 
ment of closer family bonds and a sense of family honor. 


Necessity’s Call Upon Man’s Inventiveness has had many 
unexpected responses during the world’s extended depres- 
sion and uncertainty. While many have been content to 
depend upon governmental relief until, in their minds, it 
has become an unending and inalienable right, many others 
have followed the urge of independence and self-respect 
to the development of strange pursuits. Attention has already 
been called here to the profitable raising of medicinal herbs, 
to replace the failing trade from overseas; there is still 
great need there. Others, in the midst of civilized comforts, 
have devised ingenious gadgets for their own need, and so 
later developed a sustaining income. Still others, e.g., some 
citizens of Salerno and Hollywood (small towns in Florida) 
have turned a liability into an asset by utilizing the sharks 
that infest their shores. By the time they are done with 
the sharks they capture—selling their fins to Chinese chefs; 
tanning the skins into superior leather; rendering the livers 
for an oil that has “sixty-seven times the amount of Vitamin 
A found in cod liver oil”; turning the rest of the shark into 
fertilizer—they have successfully emulated the example of 
Philip D. Armour, who once boasted that he used everything 
about a pig but its squeal, and sometime that might be his 
most profitable output. The best product of these pioneers 
of necessity, however, has been the recovery of a confident 
self-dependence and self-respect. In the meantime some- 
body seems to have appropriated Armour’s unfinished task, 
to judge from the radio and the graphophone records used 
to usher in a movie program, 


The Gideons Have Decided to Go to school. Canada’s suc- 
cessful three-year experiment of placing Bibles in all their 
schools developed in the Gideons an expanded and intel- 
ligent interest to such an extent that they have adopted the 
same project for themselves. Their present slogan reads: 
“The nation’s Book in the nation’s schools for the boys and 
girls of America.” The first large-scale operation of the 
project was recently carried out in Denver, Colo., where 650 
Bibles were distributed among 63 schools, with 50 more 
copies supplied to suburban schools. Acceptance of the 
Bibles is purely voluntary, but the copies are given, when 
requested, under the sole condition that they will be used 
for daily devotions, as well as for memory and reference 
work, and as literature. The rapid adoption of the Gideon 
project by other states is encouraging; it indicates equally a 
gratifying spirit of welcome for God’s Word and a sense of 
its practical value for the complete education of the pupils. 


An Expansion of England’s Naval resources seems about 
to materialize in an unexpected way. When Turkey recently 
ordered eleven ships for her navy, to be built in England’s 
shipyards, Asim Us, editor of Vakit, an influential periodical 
of the People’s Party, urged that the vessels should be built 
in Turkey. Since Asim Us is also a deputy in Turkey’s 
Parliament, and the People’s Party is at present in power, 
the suggestion has found favor in government circles. There 
are other reasons that favor the proposal. The Karabuk Iron 
and Steel Works, where the vessels would be built, were 
erected with British capital and government co-operation; 
the building of the vessels there would relieve the pressure 
on England’s shipyards, now overburdened with home orders 
for national defense; the necessary expansion of the Karabuk 
plant would afford a safe and strategic location for a more 
rapid completion of Britain’s enforced naval program, under 
her own technicians and with her financial aid. 
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IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK 


HOLYROOD ABBEY 
By Mrs. WILu1AM J. DENTLER, Redlands, Calif. 


Hotyroop Aszsey set in a beautiful spot backed by rugged 
hills is the pride of Edinburgh. This “romance in stone and 
lime,” as it has been called very appropriately, is now a 
mere skeleton, but a magnificent one. Yet it is not its beauty 
that makes it famous; it is its varicolored history. The life 
story of Holyrood is indeed an epitome of the stormy history 
of Scotland. 

To know something of its beginning we must look back 
eight centuries to the year 1128 when King David I, being 
a very devout man, erected here a monastery with its ac- 
companying abbey. He was a grand- 
son of the gentle King Duncan, whom 
Macbeth so treacherously murdered 
while entertaining him in his castle. 
His father was Malcolm, who avenged 
the old man’s death; his mother was 
the saintly Saxon, Margaret. David 
had been reared a devout Christian 
by her, and on her deathbed she gave 
to him her little holy cross, or in the 
Scot dialect, her “holy rood.” 

Legends have played their part in 
ascribing the reason for the name 
given to the Abbey, but the probable 


Holyrood because of his reverent love 
for the cross as the symbol of Chris- 
tianity. The “holy rood” reposed in 
the Abbey until Edward I of England 
carried it off to Durham Cathedral. 

Standing today amid the blackened 
ruins, one has little difficulty in re- 
living the past. He can hear the sol- 
emn chanting of the monks in the far- 
off years, the sound of the vesper bell, 
or the clanking of armour and clash- 
ing of steel as the torches of the south- 
ern invader cast shadows on the 
sacred walls. He can see the royal 
wedding processions and the pomp of 
the funerals of kings, the argument of rival faiths clamoring 
for the right of worship. 

Carlyle after visiting Holyrood wrote sympathetically about 
it: “Alas, how like an old osseous fragment, a broken, black- 
ened shinbone of the old dead ages, this black ruin looks 
out, not yet covered by the soil, still indicating what a once 
gigantic life lies buried there! It is dead now, and dumb; 
but it was alive once and spoke.” 

Let us for the moment regard its walls as not “dead and 
dumb,” but endowed with a voice to tell us of its past; we 
will listen to what is has to tell: 


A Place of Sanctuary 

Devout King David of Scotland gave me huge walls, a 
vaulted roof, lofty towers, and a high altar, that from here 
night and day prayers might ascend to heaven for the peo- 
ple of his kingdom. The faithful canons took turns in chant- 
ing and praying so that day in and day out the voices of 
praise and thanksgiving were never silent. He had another 
purpose too in rearing this structure: it was to be a place 
of sanctuary for the oppressed and pursued. 'Thousands 
breathed a sigh of relief when they crossed my threshold; 
debtors, murderers, thieves—no criminal was denied sanc- 
tuary save those whose crime was treason or sacrilege. 


SOUTH AISLE OF HOLYROOD ABBEY 


It is sad that the purpose for which I was intended could 
not continue, but wars came ever more frequently between 
Scotland and her neighbor on the south, England. When 
the southern armies entered Edinburgh they never failed 
to attack Holyrood. Flames ravished my walls in 1355 when 
King Edward III crossed the border to spread suffering and 
bloodshed in the Scottish capital. After his departure my 
walls were repaired, as they were destined to be time and 
again for four long centuries. 

Fate takes queer ‘turns; I was scarcely rebuilt when 
Edward III’s son, the famous John of 
Gaunt, found it necessary to flee Eng- 
land for his safety. Here in this Abbey 
he found the help and protection that 
he so sorely needed. The years passed, 
and his son Henry IV, King of Eng- 
land, in keeping with the warlike 
spirit of the times, invaded Scotland, 
pillaging and burning the sacred 
edifices as he marched. When he ap- 
proached Holyrood he halted his men, 
paused, then turned and marched 
away without harming a single stone. 
He could not, he said, destroy a church 
that had given asylum to his dear 
father; in a cruel heart, a spark of 
gratitude. 


Tragedy and Splendor 

There is no royal family whose 
name is so synonymous with tragedy 
as that of the Stewarts, and most of 
these tragic events that made their 
history have been enacted within 
these walls. Strange things, too, have 
transpired here. One such was in 1429 
when King James I was kneeling at 
the altar in prayer. A half-naked man 
dashed down the center aisle to the 
King, and pointing his sword at him- 
self, gave the handle to his monarch. It was Donald Lord of 
the Isles; he had defied the King and burned Inverness. He 
had come here to receive the punishment that he knew was 
due him, but James would not shed blood in God’s house, so 
the man’s life was spared. 

Many a time have these walls been resplendent with the 
costly magnificence of great weddings. One was the occa- 
sion of the marriage of King James III to Margaret of Den- 
mark; no money was spared for the regal nuptials. The 
country could truly afford to be lavish because Denmark 
was giving Scotland, as the wedding gift, the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands lying off the rugged north coast. 


It is pleasant to speak of a happy, or rather an amusing 
incident that took place here where, of necessity, so much 
that must be told is sad. It happened at the wedding of 
James IV to Margaret Tudor, the fourteen-year-old sister 
of Henry VIII. Naturally, the bride being a mere child, 
many English nobles accompanied her north.. Among them 
was the Countess of Surrey. As the bridal couple entered 
the Abbey, the Countess saw the groom for the first time. 
Such a beard as he had! It made him look like an old man, 
and she would have none of it. As soon as the ceremony 
was finished, she told him that it must come off, and at once, 
too; she would do it herself. The King submitted and the 
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Countess cut it off, in an adjoining room. He was so de- 
lighted with the appearance of himself, that he rewarded 
her with cloth of gold valued at $2,500. Doubtless this was 
a record barber’s fee. 


Rival Faiths 

June 30, 1559, the Reformer, John Knox, entered this 
Abbey bent upon making it conform to his Protestant ideas. 
He called it a purification and stripped the altar of every- 
thing that savored of Catholicism. This change did not last 
for long, because two years later Mary Queen of Scots re- 
turned to her native land from France. The following Sun- 
day mass was again said:in the Abbey. 

The young Queen was very devout and attended services 
regularly. One day she heard a wonderfully sweet voice in 
the congregation; it had a mellow quality unlike a Scotch 
voice. To whom did it belong? She was told that it was a 
young Italian named Rizzio, the private secretary to the 
Ambassador from Savoy. She lost no time in making him 
the leader of the choir, and later her own secretary. The 
tragic ending of the friendship in the murder of Rizzio is 
well known. 

July 29, 1565, the lovely Queen was married before the 
high altar to her unworthy cousin, Lord Darnley; this was 
the man by whose hand Rizzio fell. The wedding was a 
fateful event, for it sealed the doom of Mary. 

When the ill-starred Queen was forced to abdicate in 
favor of her young son, James VI, the Abbey service became 
Presbyterian, and so it continued until 1617 when this same 
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James had become King of England, and returned to Scot- 
land to force Holyrood to become Episcopalian. This change 
caused no less a fury among the people of Edinburgh than 
if it had been made Catholic. 

Charles I, at his father’s death, was crowned King of 
Scotland here in a ceremony only a little less elaborate than 
his coronation in London. In honor of the event the Abbey 
was given the added name of Chapel Royal. 

Once more the form of service was to be changed by 
James II of England. When he with his Catholic Queen, 
Mary of Modena, visited Holyrood in 1687 he, out of de- 
ference to her wishes, declared that henceforth mass was 
to be said as in the days of his great-grandmother, the Queen 
of the Scots. But his “henceforth” proved to be only a year, 
for in 1688 he was exiled and the staunch Protestants, Wil- 
liam and Mary, became the rulers in his stead. 

Without waiting for royal decree to change the form of 
worship, the citizens attacked the Abbey, burning and de- 
stroying all evidences of the hated religion. The altar and 
the great organ were taken to the City Cross where they 
were burned; now only a few stones mark the spots where 
they stood. The fury of the mob did not abate until they 
opened the royal vaults and scattered the bones of those 
buried there. This was the last desecration these walls wit- 
nessed. With the return of the Protestant service calm was 
maintained until 1768, when the Abbey roof collapsed. 

From then until now it has stood a gaunt spectre of its 
once glorious building, but although only a shadow of its 
proud past, the soul of Holyrood lives on. 


WHY ARE THEY THERE? 


President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, Tells of Lutheran 
Students in Non-Lutheran Schools 


THE QUESTION of the college attendance of our Lutheran 
youth is one in which all who love the church, and all who 
are interested in youth, are concerned. Some statements I 
have read regarding this matter have seemed to indicate a 
misconception as to the actual situation. In the effort to dis- 
cover the real facts in at least one section of the church and 
for one specific year, I some time ago requested Prof. H. H. 
Blough of the Wittenberg staff to make a careful analysis 
of the reports made by the congregations of the Synod of 
Ohio as to the college attendance of the young people of 
these congregations. 

It is obvious that some Lutheran young people, for rea- 
sons to be indicated later, cannot find in Lutheran colleges 
the specialized educational opportunities they seek. How- 
ever, the high percentage of our Lutheran young people 
seeking training in non-Lutheran institutions, as often re- 
ported, has been disturbing to those of us who believe that 
there are certain very great advantages in having our 
Lutheran youth in our own Lutheran schools. It was thought 
that a careful analysis of the reports might reveal an actual 
situation somewhat less alarming than would appear on 
the surface. 

Data Deceptive 

It is upon the basis of synodical reports that statistics 
relating to the attendance of Lutheran students at Lutheran 
and non-Lutheran institutions are usually prepared. These 
statistics, which have been widely quoted and commented 
upon, seem on the surface to indicate that a large majority 
of our college-going Lutheran young people secure their 
higher education at institutions other than those maintained 
by our own Church. 

Available for use in connection with our study were the 
detailed reports gathered in the local congregations and 


submitted to the U. L. C. A. Board of Education. Reports — 


were at hand from 127 congregations. They included a total 
of 650 students. We therefore had before us specific in- 
formation regarding the large majority of the grand total of 
778 students shown in the parochial reports for the year 
under consideration, as given in the Minutes of Synod. It 
would appear that the facts regarding these are typical of 
the entire group. 

The purpose of our study was to determine to what extent 
our Lutheran schools were securing the attendance of 
Lutheran young people in those cases where the competitive 
situation was reasonably fair. 

For instance, the Minutes of Synod report as “Lutheran 
students attending non-Lutheran schools” those who are en- 


rolled in local business schools, hospital training schools, 


and those who are engaged in graduate study. 


Out of Competition 

Clearly unreasonable and unjustified is any criticism of 
our Lutheran schools based upon their failure to secure as 
students those young people who after high school gradua- 
tion enter business schools for the purpose of taking com- 
mercial courses and fitting themselves for service as stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, etc. The same is true in the case of 
that sizable group of our Lutheran young women who each 
year enter nurses’ training schools connected with hospitals. 

A similar caution should be observed in considering the 
group of Lutheran students who are engaged in study at 
graduate and professional schools. Not only is it true that 
our undergraduate colleges are in no sense in competition 
with such schools, but it is to be noted that in many cases 
the young people engaged in this form of study have pre- 
viously been enrolled at the schools of our own church. 
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With reference to one other group, a specia! observation 
may be made. Every college makes a special appeal to a 
sizable number of local young people. In the case of our 
Lutheran colleges, especially those located ia vities of some 
| size, we should expect a natural increase in the proportion 
of non-Lutheran students. On the other hand, especially 
in states such as Ohio where there are many colleges, the 
appeal of local institutions to their local constituencies 
naturally increases the number of Lutheran students in non- 
Lutheran schools. It is true that many students turn away 
from a local school of another denomination in their own 
community to go a distance from home to attend a school 
of their own denomination. On the other hand, the distant 
college is naturally at a disadvantage in competing for the 
enrollment of students of its own faith to whom a local 
college offers opportunities at their own doors. 

The point of major importance which is brought out by Professor 
Blough’s study is that in those cases where Lutheran colleges may 
enter into a reasonably fair competition for students of the Lutheran 
faith, our own schools are shown to have been making a fairly 
commendable record. 

A superficial study of the reports and a division of the 
students into the two general classifications customarily 
used would result in the following statement: “Of the 650 
Lutheran students regarding whom specific information is 
at hand 200, or 31 per cent, were in Lutheran institutions; 
and 450, or 69 per cent, were in non-Lutheran institutions.” 
This seems to put the appeal of the Lutheran schools in a 
very unfavorable light. t 

Further analysis of the data at hand, however, reveals a 
totally different situation. First, it is discovered that of the 
450 students reported as attending non-Lutheran schools, 
94 were in business colleges or nursing schools. It is further 
discovered, even upon the basis of inadequate information 
on this particular point, that an additional 68 of these Lu- 
theran young people were enrolled in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools with which our Lutheran colleges do not 
compete. Furthermore, this group doubtless contains a 
considerable number of students who have had their un- 
dergraduate preparation in a Lutheran school. 


Home Town and Other Enrollments 
With these two groups eliminated, the total number of 
students becomes 488. Of these, 200 were in Lutheran 
schools and 288 were in non-Lutheran schools. A further 
analysis brings out the facts summarized in the table below, 
showing the number and percentage of Lutheran students 
attending various types of schools. 


No.of Students Percentage 

(A) In Lutheran Colleges ..000000.. 200 41% 
(B) In Hometown Colleges 

(Non=lutheran) .2-c0.ee. LL 24% 
(C) In Other Church Colleges 

Away stromillome! pigs =. a 03 11% 
(D) In State Universities and State 

Teacher-training Institutions 118 24% 

488 100% 


Over against the 200 Lutheran students in Lutheran 
schools there are 288 Lutheran students who are attending 
non-Lutheran institutions. The distribution of these 288 
students is of particular interest. Note these facts: 


(1) Home colleges have drawn 117, or 24 per cent. Such 
a choice of college usually is based upon economic and per- 
sonal reasons and, in some cases at least, our Lutheran 
schools cannot expect to secure the students concerned. 


(2) The number of Lutheran students attending other 
church colleges located elsewhere than in their own home 
towns is only 53, or 11 per cent. Taking into account the 
influence of friends attending these schools, of teachers (and 
sometimes of parents) who were there trained, and various 
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other factors which never can be fully eliminated, the num- 
ber is surprisingly small. 


(3) The appeal of the large state universities and of 
state teacher-training institutions has drawn to these schools 
118 Lutheran students, or 24 per cent. If complete informa- 
tion were at hand, we doubtless should find that some mem- 
bers of this group should properly be classified among the 
xraduate students. Others are at the state schools in pursuit 
of undergraduate, vocational or professional training which 
is not offered at our church colleges. 

It is clear that the strong recruiting efforts put forth by 
the state schools are bearing fruit. That there are in these 
schools many Lutheran students who ought to be in Lu- 
theran schools no one will deny. The point here insisted 
upon is that, upon proper analysis, we find the picture dif- 
ferent from that which is frequently drawn. 


(4) Of the Lutheran young people covered in this re- 
port a pleasingly large number, 200, or 41 per cent, have 
resisted the other appeals and have gone to Lutheran schools. 


Situation Encouraging 4 

To summarize the whole situation as revealed by this 
study, let us first eliminate entirely the students attending 
business schools, nurses’ training schools and graduate 
schools. Let us also recognize the strong appeal of the local 
school to its local constituency and, for the purposes of this 
study, eliminate the Lutheran students attending their own 
home-town church colleges. 

When this is done, we have left for consideration 371 students, of 
whom 200 are in our Lutheran schools and only 171 in state uni- 
versities, state teacher-training institutions and in church colleges 
located away from the home of the student. 

In other words, of those Lutheran students whom Lutheran schools 
have a fair chance to secure, more than one-half are in Lutheran 
schools; in the cases of those here dealt with, nearly all of 
course are at Wittenberg College. 

We may well wish that the number of Lutheran students 
in our Lutheran schools were larger. Those who know the 
atmosphere of the state universities will continue to deplore 
the fact that the attempts of our Lutheran institutions to 
interest our Lutheran youth are not still more effective; but 
we should not be led to believe that the case is worse than 
aS 

The facts are that in a certain number of cases our Lu- 
theran schools simply do not have, and in the very nature 
of the case cannot have, a fair competitive opportunity. 
Where such opportunity exists, the combined efforts of the 
institutions and loyal pastors are bringing results. 

Naturally, we hope for an improvement in the situation. 
The above-mentioned facts are presented as constituting in 
some degree at least a refutation of inadequate appeal on 
the part of our Lutheran schools. The facts, as here con- 
firmed, should encourage those who are concerned about 
the problem and who desire to see an increased number of 
our Lutheran youth in the schools of our Church. 


FAITHFUL AGENTS 


You HAVE some property, more or less valuable. It means 
much to you. It represents the savings and denials and in- 
vestments of years—toilsome years. Your company is send- 
ing you to a foreign country for a long time. You look about 
for a trustworthy agent and leave your property in his hands 
while you are gone. How sad to find, when you return, 
that your agent has squandered your rents, allowed your 
property to depreciate and go to ruin. We call them agents; 
St. Paul said stewards. Christ has gone on a long journey 
and left us as His agents. How faithful? That is the ques- 
tion. E. R. McCautey, 
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PENTECOST AND DIVINE GRACE 


Next Sunday, May 28, is the fiftieth day after Easter: 
that is, it is the anniversary of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, Whom our resurrected Lord sent in order that the 
disciples might be shown how and where to bear witness 
to the Saviour of the world. Luke’s narrative of the event, 
which is found in our second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, informs us of the miraculous symbols of the Pres- 
ence and of the bestowal of the divine “gift of tongues” 
upon the disciples through which, although all those who 
bore testimony were Galileans, “every man heard them 
speak in his own language.” And following this highly 
significant manifestation, Peter arose and preached to them. 
Thus those who were entrusted with the Gospel began 
obedience to the divine command, that they should proclaim 
it to every creature. 

The “gift of tongues” along with others of similar awe- 
someness that were given by the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, 
was continued in the service of the companies of believers 
during the lifetime of the apostles and of their immediate 
pupils. But the spread of the Church was gradually made 
independent of such manifestations of the Holy Spirit as 
were given in Jerusalem on that first “fiftieth day.” Prac- 
tically at once, certainly within the lifetime of Paul, Peter 
and all the apostles except John, the believers put such 
ordinary media of communication to service as were then 
available to spread the Gospel and to establish the Church. 
What the people heard from those who were the eyewit- 
nesses and direct hearers of Jesus was repeated to others. 
Soon they sent special messengers as they sent Paul. These 
we call missionaries. They who could, wrote letters. Those 
divinely called to do so were directed through what we call 
inspiration to provide “a sure word of prophecy,” i.e., the 
New Testament. And as soon as their numbers permitted, 
they took a lesson from their Jewish and Gentile con- 
temporaries; that is, they established schools. In short, the 
development of Christianity through the centuries after the 
first hundred years of the Christian era shows the growing 
employment of the earthly media for the distribution of 
the power of God unto salvation. Thus one sees that God’s 
Word, while it is deeply mystical in its power and while its 
purity is providentially guarded in Holy Scripture, is not 
less the means of grace when told by mothers to children in 
the simplest terms of reverent narrative. Or it is the ver- 
nacular of the pagan into which the missionary has trans- 
lated the pages of Holy Scripture. Or it is the “so-called” 
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originals of our Bible over which Christian scholars pore 
and then give technical testimony to the integrity and 
authority of Holy Scripture. ~ 


It is farthest from our purpose in what we have written 
above to suggest that the spirit-transforming power of the 
Word of God is either lessened or lowered by the cessation 
of the miracles that marked Pentecost as the birthday of the 
Holy Christian Church. On the contrary, the essentials of 
its power upon sinning men and women are exactly what 
they were when Peter spoke to the Jews that gathered about 
him on the occasion of his first sermon. For we of this day 
are dependent upon the same Mediator and we are born 
again by the same grace of regeneration, and we are sanc- 
tified by the same power of the Holy Ghost. 

Why then use more than a column of words to assert what 
no one has denied? Our answer is that Pentecost’s celebra- 
tion by the churches seems not to impress the people as it 
should. We respectfully suggest that unless the introit and 
collect for Whitsunday are pointed toward personal appro- 
priation and application, they are only the expression of 
rejoicing. They lack the element of obligation. 

What gives reality to a celebration of Whitsunday? We 
suggest three among several contributions that seem to us 
to need emphasis. First of all, the spiritual element in wor- 
ship and in the fellowship of the congregation is terribly 
underestimated. How dare an intelligent “twice born” per- 
son allow the means of grace to become “common”? The 
word and sacraments are the power of God unto salvation, 
as much now as in apostolic days. 

How will we avoid divine correction if we deem the com- 
pany of believers a convenience rather than a fellowship 
by which the group of believers are enabled to put each 
his or her gift of grace to the use for which its Giver in- 
tended it? When those in the company of believers are 
rightly articulated to each other, they are the body of 
Christ, the instrument by which His kingdom on earth 
spreads and sustains its people. It must be noted by those 
who have confessed their faith before men, that their lapse 
into indifference compels someone else to do double duty 
and exposes fellow believers to temptation. There is a 
touch of Judas in infidelity to the Church. 


We have been at some pains to call attention to the em- 
ployment of earthly instruments for spiritual purposes. We 
erect buildings in which to assemble for worship. We put 
seats in them on which to sit and we heat them when the 
weather is cold. We compose and supply books from which 
to pray and to sing. We take persons from their occupations 
and train them to be pastors, teachers, deaconesses and 
musicians. Why? Because by such methods we provide the 
channels through which divine grace may more effectively 
reach those whose souls God chooses to save. 

We even establish schools so as to compress into a few 


years the preparation for a fruitful ministry. And what a © 


struggle many, if not all, our church schools are having! 

And now, finally, this editorial has reached a frank an- 
nouncement of its purpose. THe LUTHERAN urges the pas- 
tors of congregations, as the festival of Pentecost is cele- 
brated next Sunday, to take care to make a practical ap- 
plication of the occasion. Let the Holy Spirit’s need of 
media for the distribution of divine grace be plainly indi- 
cated. Let the functioning of testimony of fellowship and 
of the consecration of the Lord’s servants be emphasized. 
And let the carrying power of money be plainly stated, 
especially just now in relation to our institutions of educa- 
tion and mercy. Every man and woman enrolled in a U. L. 
C. A. congregation should be willing and able to contribute 
dollars annually for the work of the Church. Let Pentecost 
mean more than a grateful recollection next Sunday of what 
was given to the faithful centuries ago. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


PERSONALLY we are beyond help when it comes to arrang- 
ing the vowels in words in which I and E figure together. 
When in doubt we walk from the desk to the dictionary, 
thus getting information and exercise at the same time. But 
maybe you prefer the guidance of rules. In any case we 
appreciate the thoughtfulness of F. S. Wertz, West Reading, 
Pa., who wrote us recently. 


Dear Editor: 
Some time ago there appeared in THE LUTHERAN a “Spell- 

ing Rule” as follows: 

“When ‘ie’ and ‘ei’ both spell ‘e,’ 
’ How can we tell which it shall be?” 

After “C” and “E” supply; 
After other letters “TI.” 
Two exceptions we must note, 
Which all scholars learn by rote; 
Leisure is the first of these, 
For the second we have seize, etc. 


How about “weird”; is not this a third exception? May 
there not be others? 


President Knubel in Germany 

Ir notHiInG unforeseen has interfered with their plans, Dr. 
Knubel, president of our United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive secretary of the 
National Lutheran Council, arrived in Leipsig, Germany, 
on or before May 20. They are there in their capacity of 
membership in the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention, of which group of six Dr. Knubel is vice- 
president and Dr. Long assistant treasurer. Their Amer- 
ican alternates are President Lars Boe of St. Olaf College and 
Dr. A. R. Wentz, who has been elected to the presidency of 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 

The European colleagues of Drs. Knubel and Long on the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention are 
Erling Eidem, Archbishop of the Church of Sweden, Bishops 
August Marahrens and Hans Meiser of Hannover and Bavaria 
respectively, and Alfred T. Jorgensen of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Dr. Hans Lilje of Berlin is the committee’s executive 
secretary. Alternates to the four above-named are Bishop 


’ Max von Bonsdorf, Finland, Prof. Karl Ihmels and Prof. 


Ernst Sommerlath of Leipsig, and Prof. Olaf Moe of Norway. 

The meeting is scheduled to occupy the days May 20 to 
26. Affairs of interest to World Lutheranism and within the 
sphere of co-operation are scheduled for consideration. But 
the distinctive item will be the program of the fourth Lu- 
theran World Convention. 

As has already been announced, this ecumenical confer- 
ence is planned to occur in Philadelphia May 24 to June 2, 
1940. Unless the basis of representation is larger than at 
previous Lutheran World Conventions the number of of- 
ficial delegates will not exceed 175. But Lutheran Church 
organizations in twenty-seven countries are eligible to send 
delegates. 

Intimately connected with the convention are conferences 
auxiliary to the main gathering. At least two synods of the 
United Lutheran Church are likely to time their annual 
conventions so as to be in reach of such public meetings as 
may be scheduled for participation by Lutheran churchmen 
from abroad. It is rumored that conferences on education, 
social missions and welfare are also under consideration for 
early June. Such planning is wise: concentration of interest 
in all phases of Lutheran work, doctrine and expansion can 
easily be obtained when a major meeting supplies a focal 
point. Certainly for English Lutherans in the United States 
and Canada the fourth Lutheran World Convention in Phila- 
delphia next year has possibilities for good that one does 
not easily tire of contemplating. 


Their Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 

NATIONALLY speaking, the Nova Scotia, Canada, and Mani- 
toba Synods of the U. L. C. A. are in the limelight at this 
time: they of our thirty-four synods are enjoying the first 
visit of royalty to their country. Their sister synods in the 
United States are in appreciative and cordial sympathy 
with their rejoicing. 

Canadian Lutherans are a smaller percentage of the pop- 
ulation of the Dominion of Canada than are members of 
other Christian communions, being for the greater part of 
German parentage. In a volume of the Statesman’s Year 
Book in our library we note that the population of Canada 
is about one-fourth English and one-fourth French. Next 
in number are descendants of Scotland and Ireland. Fifth 
in number are those from Germany; they approximate one- 
thirtieth of the total inhabitants. The census of 1921 credited 
nearly all of them to the Lutheran Church (286,458), but 
a great number of them are not active in congregations. 

Youngest of the three U. L. C. A. synods in Canada, but 
in some respects richest in romantic antecedents, is the 
Nova Scotia Synod, organized in 1903. The eldest of its 
congregations is the one at Lunenberg. The name of that 
flourishing maritime city is intriguing: it is the title of the 
dukedom from which His Majesty George I came to the 
English throne. It was through his interest that Germans 
came to Nova Scotia and settled in the area of Lunenberg. 
Zion, Lutheran Church of that city dates back to 1772. 

The oldest of our synods in Canada bears the name Canada 
and dates back to 1861. Its chief strength is in Ontario; its 
center is the contiguous cities of Kitchener and Waterloo. 
In the latter of the two Waterloo College and Theological 
Seminary are located, a flourishing institution, whose grad- 
uates are qualified by their citizenship for service in the 
Dominion. 

The Synod of Canada has 21,776 confirmed members. 
They form 103 congregations in sixty-seven parishes. The 
clerical roll announced in the 1939 Year Book carries the 
names of eighty-six pastors. 

The Manitoba Synod, number three in traveling westward 
across the continent, is, we believe, the largest in area among 
all the U. L. C. A.’s synods. Or one can paraphrase that 
comment and say that the fifty-five parishes of which it 
consists are most widely distributed. They are located in 
the three provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
with the eastern slopes of the Rockies in British Columbia 
as a future prospect. The organization dates back to 1897. 
The reports from 1938’s statistics show sixty-four pastors 
and 11,513 confirmed members in 144 congregations. The 
pioneer labors to which the pastors and their faithful lay 
members consecrate their lives are not surpassed in dif- 
ficulty in any other area of North America. 


The Lutheran Principle of Loyalty 

The portion of the United Lutheran Church resident in 
the Dominion of Canada has a government and the loyalties 
appertaining thereto that are entirely separated from the civic 
obligations of fellow-believers living in the United States. 
The time will doubtless come when the growth of the three 
synods named and their union with other Lutheran churches 
in Canada will produce a Canadian ecclesiastical corporation 
and thus more specifically indicate recognition of the “powers 
that be” in a portion of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. That status does not now exist because of circum- 
stances incident to the comparative youthfulness of the 
Lutheran organizations involved. But the joy with which 
the brethren in Canada will meet and greet their Majesties 
is a proper and unconditioned recognition of the civil power 
to which they owe their allegiance. Their enthusiastic wel- 
come is a correct expression of Christian patriotism. 
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“T WILL POUR OUT MY SPIRIT 
UPON ALL FLESH” 


Oh joy! because the circling year 

Hath brought our day of blessing here, 
The day when first the light divine 
Upon the church began to shine. 


Like unto quivering tongues of flame 

Upon each one the Spirit came— 

Tongues, that the earth might hear thetr 
call 

And fire, that love might burn in all. 


Thus wondrously were spread abroad 
To all the wondrows works of God; 

In every tribe’s familiar tone 

The glorious marvel was made known. 


While hardened scoffers vainly jeerd, 

The listening strangers heard and feard; 
They knew the prophet’s word fulfilld, 
And own’d the work which God had willd. 


Of old in every hallow’d breast 

Thou camest in Thy grace to rest; 

O grant us now from sin release, 

And in our time, good Lord, give peace. 


Praise we the Father and the Son, 

And Holy Spirit with Them One: 

And may the Son on us bestow 

The gifts that from the Spirit flow. Amen. 
—tr. J. Ellerton. 


AN UNPAID GARDEN 
WORKER 


By Charles A. David 


SOMETIMES when working in the garden, 
the hoe routs out from the shade of a cab- 
bage plant a blinking, half-awake toad, 
with puffed-out sides, protesting in his 
toad way against being dragged out into 
the heat and glare. Maybe you wondered 
what such a creature’s life amounted to, 
and what excuse he had for living, any- 
way, especially in your garden? But if 
you could watch him for one night, and 
mark his wonderful work. you might 
change your views and decide that the 
toad had earned the right to sleep any- 
where in your garden. 

Cutworms, grubs, slugs, and beetles go 
into hiding during the day, when their 
natural enemies, the birds, are on the job, 
and it is at night, when vegetation is cool 
and damp and when the feathered tribe is 
asleep, that they get in their work of 
destruction. As a rule, the damage to 
growing vegetation is done between dusk 
and dawn; and it is in the morning that 
you find your plants neatly cut off just 
above the surface or prostrate on the 
ground. It is right here that the usefulness 
of the toad is apparent, and the niche he 
fills in the economy of nature is under- 
stood and appreciated. 

The toad is a perfect crank about keep- 
ing cool. He lingers in his retreat until 
the shades of evening come and moisture 
begins to gather on grass and plants. Then 
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“HOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


lhe comes out and punches the time clock. 

He is first, last, and all the time hungry; 
and as his person is elastic, he can put 
away an almost unlimited amount of food 
without too much discomfort. Things might 
be different with him if he had ribs as bone 
boundaries set to limit the stretching point. 
As it is, his storage plant is not hampered 
in the least, and he is able to hold all the 
crawling, creeping things he can gather. 

The toad’s tongue is a marvelous instru- 
ment for this wholesale in-gathering. It is 
fastened in the front of the mouth instead 
of in the back, and can be shot out two 
inches or more, and withdrawn so quickly 
that the eye gets no impression as to how 
it is done. 

This curious tongue curls back with the 
tip resting about where you would expect 
to find the toad’s palate, and is smeared 
over with a glue that is warranted to stick 
when it touches an insect. The toad never 
takes a shot unless the game is actually in 
motion, and the grub or beetle that is canny 
enough to freeze in its tracks and keep 
perfectly still is safe. But the instant it 
moves, the automatic is brought into play, 
and the unfortunate flier pays the forfeit 
with its life, for the toad is a “crack” shot 
and rarely ever misses. Since toads have 
no teeth, the prey is swallowed alive and 
kicking. In fact, swallowing is the toad’s 
strong point. Even his old skin joins the 
procession of things he gulps down whole. 
When he is through with it, he takes it 
off, rolls it into a neat bundle, and swal- 
lows it. About the only thing he does not 
swallow is water. The toad does his drink- 
ing by absorbing moisture through the 
skin. 

When twilight comes, the toad knows it 
is about time for him to get up, and he 
opens one eye at a time, blinks them both 
to see if they are all right, shoots out his 
tongue to make sure it is in working order, 
and crawls slowly out of bed. 

It is estimated that every healthy toad 
with a coming appetite and a good diges- 
tion, is worth at least five dollars a season 
to the gardener for the destruction of 
earthworms alone. He has been known to 
devour a hundred rose beetles, or fifty 
army worms at a meal, and then get up 
from the table looking as if he expected 
dessert. 

In rural England, the gardeners are glad 
to pay a good round price for healthy toads 
to be turned loose in their gardens, as they 
have learned to appreciate their economic 
value as insect exterminators. 

There is no creature more harmless than 
the toad, notwithstanding the many foolish 
stories that are in circulation about him. 
Some believe if you touch a toad you will 
have warts on your hands. Well, maybe 
you will, but it will not be from touching 
a toad. Others will tell you that the toad 
is poisonous, and even Shakespere, who 
was generally pretty well up in his natural 
history, speaks of the toad as “ugly and 
venomous.” He is ugly all right, but not 
venomous. The only weapon of defense 
the toad has, is an acrid secretion in glands 


on the back of the neck, and when excited 
this fluid oozes out over the body, and is 
very distasteful to animals that molest it. 
A dog that once gets a good taste of it 
will never try to play with a toad again. 
As far as looks go, about the only redeem- 
ing feature the toad has is his eyes, which 
are prominent and glittering, and a close 
view of them shows them to be like drops 
of molten gold. 


THE BEGINNING OF 
MEMORIAL DAY 


By Joseph Albrecht Thalheimer 


In memory of our fallen dead, flowers 
will cover the graves in almost every state 
in the Union. No humble mound will be 
neglected. Even in far-off France, poppies 
and roses will be strewn on the graves of 
our brave dead. A beautiful custom, this, 
of having a memorial day, and the story 
of its origin is just as beautiful. 

It began one April day in 1863, when 
the white-hot conflict of the Civil War had 
been waging for two whole years, in the 
little town of Columbus, Miss. Hatred 
burned deep them, but not in the heart of 
a little old lady who had lost two sons in 
the gray-clad ranks of the Confederacy. 
With a little group of women she had 
come to the quiet village cemetery to lay 
her offering of flowers on the graves of 
her two sons. Near by, neglected, were 
the grass-covered graves of two Union 
soldiers. She turned aside, and gently she 
placed some of her flowers there. 

Her companions were aghast. 

“Those are the graves of Union sol- 
diers!” 

“And somewhere a mother or a wife or 
sweetheart mourns their loss just as we 
do ours. They are heroes too,” she said 
simply. 

The other women did as she had done, 
and every year thereafter the growing 
number of Union soldiers’ graves were 
decked with flowers too. When peace had 
been declared, though hatred still ran 
high, the New York Tribune printed an 
account of the beautiful act performed 
by the women of Columbus, Miss. Many, 


many times that account was republished. ° 


A wave of good feeling and of friendliness 
swept the land. 

“Peace has come again. We are all 
friends and brothers. Blue and Gray alike 
shall receive our homage,” said community 
after community. John A. Logan, national 
commander of the G. A. R., named May 30 
as the date on which this beautiful custom 
would be perpetuated by his organization. 
He chose this day because the last soldier 
of the Union Army had been discharged 
then. 

Throughout the nation most of the states 
declared May 30 to be a holiday. A few 
states chose other days, but every state in 
the Union has now set aside a day in 
which to call to memory the gallant de- 
fenders of our nation.—Selected. 
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' A MEMORIAL DAY STORY 


) Benny and Betty went to the same 
school, They lived on the same street and 
always played together. 

\ Betty lived in an apartment house where 
there was no nice yard in which to play 
or to plant and care for flowers. Her 
mother said that some day they would 

‘have a house with a yard and trees and 
flowers. 

Benny lived in a house. There was a big 
lawn about the house and a beautiful 
flower garden. In the rear of the yard he 
had a place for growing vegetables. The 
big shade trees in the yard gave Betty and 
Benny many happy play hours in the 
summer. 

One day in the middle of May the chil- 
dren’s teacher asked what holiday came 
the last week in May. Some of the little 

_ folks could not remember, but Betty raised 

' her hand and said, “Please, Miss Gray, I 
know. It is Memorial Day.” 

Then all the children smiled and nodded 
their heads, and remembered too that that 
day was near. 

“Now,” said Miss Gray, “most of us 

know why we celebrate this day, but for 
those who do not know, I want to say 
that this day is set aside for us to remem- 
ber the brave soldiers who fought for 
their country and gave their lives for it. 
To show that we do not forget their 
bravery we decorate their graves with 
flowers. We also place tiny flags on them, 
which stay until another Memorial Day 
comes along when new flags are placed. 
You can always tell a soldier’s grave be- 
cause it is marked by a flag.” 

“Now, there is something I am going to 
ask you to do,” continued Miss Gray. 
“Most of you have flowers and trees 
growing about your homes. How many 
will try to save some flowers and blossoms 
and bring them to school for the soldiers’ 
graves?” 

Most of the little hands went up and 
some of the children said, “I shall, I shall.” 

But when Benny looked at Betty, she 
had her head on her desk, and was crying 
because she had no flowers to bring. 

As soon as Benny could. he went to her 
and said, “Never mind, Betty, I have plenty 
of blossoms and flowers, and Ill divide with 
you.” Then Betty smiled and said, “Oh! 
How kind you are!” 

Isn’t it lovely to be unselfish like Benny! 

That is what our brave soldiers were. 
They gave their lives for their country. 


IS THIS YOUR HOBBY? 
By F. E. Beghtel 


TuerE is no hobby like the one that 
leads you out into the great outdoors. Too 
many of us are dwellers in cities, where 
we seldom have the opportunity to feel 
the pull of Nature in her haunts where 
man has not marred the handiwork of 
God. 

Every boy may learn the language of 
the charming wild flowers, become familiar 
with their secret hiding places, and let 
them fill his hobby hours with a satisfac- 
tion that is only to be gained by close 
association with nature. 

Once you make the acquaintance of 
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some of these delicate children of the 
forest, and spend a few hours in their 
delightful company, it will be strange in- 
deed if they do not draw you on into a 
more intimate study of their habits, and 
tempt you to spend many more hours of 
your leisure time in the midst of them. 

Have you never visited the wild flowers? 
Then, before another May sun has reached 
the zenith, get you forth upon the open 
country highway. Which way shall you 
go? It matters little, if only you are will- 
ing to keep on going. Sooner or later some 
bit of timber or verdant meadow will 
tempt you to turn from the dusty high- 
way, and, barring only man’s destructive 
vandalism, you are certain to find, ere you 
have gone far, a multitude of friends. 

But what of equipment for this adven- 
ture into the bosom of nature? Forget it. 
Do not falter a moment even to don a hat 
or cap. They are better left behind. But 
surely one should carry a basket. And 
why would you take a basket? Would you 
snatch a child from its mother’s arms, and 
away from her loving care and nurture, 
watch the color fade from the rosy cheeks, 
the light from the sparkling eye, as a few 
last days are spent in a dungeon? Cer- 
tainly not. How foolish to think of it! 
Neither would you carry one, much less a 
basketful, of these wild flowers—little chil- 
dren of a loving Mother Nature—home 
with you as you return reluctantly with 
the fall of night. They cannot come to 
live with you; but oh, how much better! 
You can go again and again to live with 
them. 

And, after all, when you have reached 
home and human friends, as the last 
shades of night gather about you to con- 
ceal your tired form and dusty coun- 
tenance, you will thank God for the bless- 
ing of being genuinely tired and having 
made new friends among the wild flowers. 

—Boy Life. 


HONOR OUR SOLDIER DEAD 
By Daisy M. Moore 


Scores of gallant little flags— 
Red and white and blue— 
Wave today above the graves 

Of soldiers brave and true. 


Pay tribute to our soldier dead, 
Who for our nation fought; 

A country fair and free and fine 
Is what their dying bought. 


Then heap your flowers above the heads 
Of those who lie so still, 

Whose patriot deeds a nation’s heart 
With admiration thrill! 


Shall we these sleeping warriors fail 
By living carelessly? 

No, we must keep America 
Land of the brave and free!—Selected. 


Let us follow after things which make 
for peace, and things whereby we may 
edify one another.—Romans 14: 19. 


No nerorsm has ever touched the heroism 
of love, and no love has ever touched the 
love of Christ shed abroad in the heart. 
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THE FIRST ROBIN 


Hark! Is it spring? 

J waked, and heard a robin sing: 

Only a shower of silvery notes that dropped 

In tremulous outpouring, and then stopned; 

While from a window nigh 

I saw a little singer flitting by, 

As scorning to retreat, 

Although the sullen winds that moaned 
and beat 

Had frozen the tears of April, as they fell, 
to sleet. 


With steadfast claim 

This messenger of gladness came, 

Yo welcome in with joy the tardy spring, 

And, from the winter’s cold farewell, to 
bring 

One measure of delight, 

Foretelling miracles of sound and sight— 

Of couth winds blowing strong, 

When the white apple blossoms drift along, 

And for this one faint lay, the whole world 
steeped in song. 


O, robin, you 

In your belief are strong and true; 

By storms undaunted, with your notes of 
cheer 

You sing, and we grow blither as we hear, 

Till, echoing your content, 

With larger faith we lift our heads, low 
bent, 

And, by past sorrows, know 

What may have seemed life’s desolating 
snow 

Only prepares the soul for summer’s flow- 
ers to grow.—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Ir you are afraid the plaster will crum- 
ble when you drive a nail into the wall, 
put the nail in piping hot water before 
driving it into the plaster.” 


PINEAPPLE JAM.—Pare the pineapple. Cut 
into small dice or pieces. Cook in just 
enough water to cover, until easily pierced 
with a fork. Take out the pineapple, and 
allow three-fourths pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit. Wet the sugar with the 
water in which the pineapple was boiled. 
Boil the sugar into syrup, put in the pine- 
apple, and boil five minutes. Cool a little 
before putting into jelly glasses. When 
cold, cover with a thin coating of 
paraffine. 


“Lire, health, happiness, and success de- 
pend largely upon your ability to over- 
throw a fault, bridle your wrong inclina- 
tion, and overcome your own weakness.” 


SMILES 


LirtLte Boy—Phew! It’s awful hot for 
spring. 

Little Girl—You ought to be thankful 
it’s no worse. S’pose we lived in Arkansas. 
Wouldn’t that be awful? 

Little Boy—Arkansas? Why? 

Little Girl—You’d better study your 
geography lesson. The geography says 
Arkansas is famous for its hot springs. 
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Paul Thinks in World Terms 


The Gospel is for All, and All May Have Its Blessings 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Romans 1: 8-17; 8: 12-17. The Sunday School Lesson for May 28 


Unpver the impulse of the Gospel, Paul 
could not be limited in his thinking. Christ 
died for all, was the inspiring thought of 
his work; his mission was to let every- 
body know that Christ died for them. His 
great desire was to have the saving power 
of Christ made known to as many as pos- 
sible; he would do his best to have the 
supreme purpose of divine love effective. 

Rome was hardly accessible. This great, 
strategic city appealed to the great mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles; if possible, he 
would establish a church there, become a 
preacher there, gather the fruits of a min- 
istry there. No city was as potentially 
influential for spreading the Gospel’as was 
Rome. Since Paul had been directed by 
the Spirit into Europe it was natural for 
him to plan to reach Rome. 


Personal 


Paul made himself the center of the in- 
troductory verses of his letter to the 
Romans. The personal pronouns, I and 
me, are frequently employed. His mes- 
sage was the Gospel, but first it was the 
Gospel to himself as a person. He believed 
it through and through. He applied it all 
to himself. His relation to the Roman 
Christians was personal, though he knew 
none of them by name or sight. Reports 
of their Christian stalwartness had reached 
him, Their faith had become a world-wide 
theme. They were on Paul’s prayer list. 
His longing to visit Rome was intensified 
by his desire to fellowship with them. 

So the Gospel reaches out to the world, 
first through touching individuals. This is 
the personal scope of the Gospel. It is 
such that each can approach the Gospel, 
the whole Gospel, with what might seem 
selfishness, using, as Paul did, language 
which exalts self in relation to the Gospel. 
It is as though the whole plan of God’s 
love as set forth in the Gospel was a per- 
sonal matter, a special offer to a person 
from God. It is this personal outreach of 
the Gospel that endears it first of all to us. 
If we have the urge to tell the Gospel to 
others, it is the fruit of the Gospel’s per- 
sonal work in us. 


Universal 

But Paul sensed the universality of the 
Gospel. Gradually the reality of its uni- 
versal appeal and use gripped him. To 
him the Gospel had such a comprehensive 
view of the world that he was not ashamed 
to go anywhere with its message. He did 
not need to blush anywhere before any 
people because he had no message for 
them. As a preacher of the Gospel of 
Christ he had something to say to every- 
body. He believed in the power of the 
Gospel to save any and all who believe in 
Jesus Christ. The challenge of the Gos- 
pel is for faith in its message, a faith to 
accept the righteousness which comes from 
God through Christ to believers. This 
righteousness tends to intensify faith. It 
is the process of faith feeding faith, one 


act of faith preparing for a further out- 
reach and more comprehensive grasp of 
faith. It is the fulfillment of the Scrip- 
tural hope that the just shall live by faith. 

There could not be a Gospel for the 
world unless it were a universal Gospel. 
There would be no Christian Church with 
a world-wide mission without a universal 
Gospel to proclaim. Were it not for the 
universality of the Gospel, based on the 
inclusive fact that Christ died for all, 
Christianity could have no extension pro- 
gram; it would be confined to a single 
race, probably to a certain type or class 
of that race. When Paul said, “To the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek,” he ex- 
pressed the purpose of the universal Gospel. 


Profitable 


The Gospel assures us that Christ frees 
us from sin and death. This is the uplift- 
ing, cheering promise to the believer. What 
profit have we from the Gospel in this 
regard? For one thing the possibility of 
living as masters of our lower natures. 
No longer does the obligation to let our 
lower natures rule us throttle us. Letting 
this be our obligation hurries us on to 
spiritual death. Christians are under the 
rule of Spirit, can put down the lower 
nature, and reach forward toward living 
the Christian life. 

Then there is the transcending hope 
fulfilled of being sons of God. The thought 
of a slave’s relation to God passes and the 
inspiring confidence of being sons of God 
comes to the Christian. A profit like that 
is worth everything to the believer, and 
he has it as a result of the Gospel. Some 
transforming of his attitude comes to the 
Christian so that he is unabashed when he 
calls God his Father. He has the inner 
conviction that this is true. So both the 
Spirit and himself testify that he is a son 
of God. That in itself is a profit worth 
striving for. Coupled with the fact of son- 


THINK OF THESE 


A NARROW-MINDED Christian looks in vain 
for a prototype in any New Testament 
leader. 


Whoever denounces missions has his 
fight with the Gospel. 


As the Christian Church shares the Gos- 
pel with others it enjoys the rich fruit of 
the Gospel. 


The Gospel is profitable to each and to 
all, on condition of faith. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


A Debtor to All. Romans 1: 14-17. 

The Need of All. Romans 3: 21-30. 

Peace Through Grace. Romans 5: 1-11. 

Th. Salvation Through Faith. Romans 10: 11-15. 
. Grace for the Gentiles. Isaiah 11: 9-12. 

Sat. The Invitation to All Men. Matt. 11: 28-30. 
S. Our Mission to the World. Matt. 28: 16-20. 
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ship is the enriching relation of being an 
heir of God and a co-heir with Jesus 
Christ. But someone might deplore any 
hope for a profit that compensates for ap- 
parently inescapable suffering. Paul faced 
that situation, confidently asserting that 
Christians are sharers in Christ’s suffer- 
ings in order that they may be sharers 
also in His glory. 


THE CHILDREN OF 
THE CHURCH 
Untrained but Willing—Go Ahead! 


I have one other problem I should like 
to talk over with you. 
What is that, may I ask? 


You have discussed with me the use of 
The Children of the Church Series of units 
in the various age groups of our Children 
of the Church setup. But is it not true 
that these units demand trained leaders if 
they are to be used effectively? I regret 
to say that a good many of our workers 
have not had much training. 

Of course the first answer is that you 
encourage your untrained leaders to take 
as much leadership education work as pos- 
sible. There are many opportunities for 
this kind of training. 


I think we can accomplish something in 
that direction. But in the meantime how 
can we better the situation? 

The writers of The Children of the 
Church literature provide untrained lead- 
ers with as much help as possible. If the 
leaders will conscientiously read and think 
over the material given in the leader’s 
book for each session, they will find help- 
ful practical guidance in handling chil- 
dren. The units presuppose untrained lead- 
ers. They are full of suggestions which 
trained leaders receive in recognized teach- 
ers’ courses. 


Some of our leaders, although they have 
little education, are very earnest. I be- 
lieve they will be willing to make careful 
preparation. 

That is the important point! If the leader 
will prepare, conscientiously, ahead. of 
time, making large use of the suggestions 
offered, and gathering materials and 
making advance plans where needed, you 
can be assured of excellent guidance for 
the little ones. 


Is there anything I can do to help my 
Children of the Church leaders? 
Yes, it will help a great deal if you call 
your leaders together, possibly once a 


 ———————— 


month, for a leaders’ conference. The work — 


in the different age groups is not parallel, 
but you can offer many helpful sugges- 
tions. Best of all you can have a round 
table discussion of the problems your 
leaders meet. 


Thank you for these suggestions. I am 
entering on my work as congregational 


with eager interest. Week by week the 
high purposes of the movement seize me 
more strongly! 


“secretary of The Children of the Church — 


aie 


I am not surprised at that. The Chil- — 
dren of the Church is certainly a tremen- — 


dous enterprise for Christ, church, and 


children. THEODORE K, FINckK. 
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| The Young ‘People 


. By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


RECREATIONS THAT 
RE-CREATE 
Lesson: Ephesians 5: 15-19 


Ir we turn back the clock of time only 

a few years, we will discover an entirely 
different evaluation of play on the part 
of Christian people. Life was very real 
and very earnest, and any levity was con- 
sidered a concession to human weakness. 
Heated arguments arose over the pro- 
priety of playing games. Ministers who 
_ played croquet were considered by many 


_ sincere folks unfit for their calling. Cer- 


tainly no part of the church buildings 

could be devoted to recreation. If dra- 

matic productions were to be given by 

church groups there must be a clearly 

drawn moral lesson as an excuse. Sun- 

day was barred to play, even to the chil- 

dren. If young people discussed a topic it 

would not be “Recreations that Re-create.” 

Education was just as suspicious of play 

as the church. There was no thought of 

recreation as a device in education, Play 

time in the schools was waste time, not a 

‘part of the school program. A school- 
master who would play with his students 

would lose caste. Education was a serious 

business. If there was no drudgery about 

it its value would be questioned. Lessons 

were calculated to discipline the mind and 

soul. Play would tend to produce light- 

' minded and frivolous men and women. 


The Victory of Play 


Educational leaders were the first to 
discover the value of recreation as a def- 
inite part of their program. Men like 
Schiller, Spencer, Froebel, Gross, Hall, 
and Patrick were pioneers in studies in 
this field. They began to talk about the 
game of life and to show how children 
could be taught to live by properly guided 
play. In their experimental schools moral 
qualities as well as physical skills were 
developed by the right kind of recreation. 


- They believed that standards of good 


sportsmanship established in playing games 
would persist through all of life. 
Kindergarten methods taught children to 
count, to recognize colors and their proper 
combinations, to spell and read, indeed, 
to gain a broad foundation for their future 
educational experience, all through play. 
Drudgery was taken out of school for the 
little folks. Then similar methods were 
adapted to older groups of children and 
young folks. The modern college would 
not know how to get along without its 
department of physical education. Prin- 
ciples of applied recreation are used as an 
aid in practically every field of learning. 


Church Recreation 


The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. move- 
ments may be credited with pioneer work 
in the field of church-directed recreation. 
Many church leaders viewed their pro- 
grams with suspicion. Many others caught 
the idea back of their programs and trans- 
ferred it to their local church programs. 


Organized young people’s societies, like the 
Luther League, played their part in the 
promotion of programs of play. Churches 
were so carried away with the possibilities 
of the power of recreation to re-create that 
they built well-equipped plants, including 
gymnasiums, and in some rarer cases em- 
ployed full-time or part-time recreational 
directors. 

We recall the disillusionment of a brother 
pastor who had led his people to provide 
a recreational plant for his young people. 
He was very much put out because they 
did not use it excepting to abuse it. And 
after the first period of newness had worn 
off, the plant was neglected by the young 
folks. They went other places for their 
amusements. If a church has only a lim- 
ited amount to spend on recreation, it 
would be better to spend a reasonable 
proportion of this amount in trained lead- 
ership. A good leader can get along with 
meager equipment, and with good equip- 
ment can be a real asset to any church. 

Today there are volumes of helps for 
recreational leaders, written by Christian 
leaders who believe that play can be 
directed to the building of Christian char- 
acter. Courses of instruction are provided 
in every Leadership Training School. Some 
recreational equipment is found in nearly 
every church plant. 


Plaster or Personality 


How official church boards have worried 
themselves over the destruction of prop- 
erty by the boys’ clubs and young men’s 
organizations, meeting in their buildings! 
These “officious” boards fret and stew be- 
cause a bit of plaster has to be replaced, 
or a window light has gone hastily out 
on the elbow of a too enthusiastic athlete. 
Of course the destruction of property is 
not to be taken lightly. Trampled shrub- 
bery and flower beds are a heartache to 
the man who delights in a beautiful church 
yard. Good leadership will avoid most of 
this. But the principle must be recognized 
that personality is infinitely more valuable 
than plaster. If you can be held and 
directed in ways of self-development and 
of unselfish service, that is the important 
thing. No church plant ever built, at what- 
ever cost, can be compared to the value of 
one boy or girl, in the eyes of God. 


Play Values 

The physical and mental values of play 
do not require special emphasis. They are 
universally recognized today. What of the 
moral values in play? “Recreational Mate- 
rials and Methods,” by Harbin, lists the 
following: 1. Recognition of the rights of 
others. 2. Fairness. 3. Good sportsman- 
ship. 4. Self-control. 5. Practice in team 
play. (Give illustrations of wholesome and 
unwholesome recreation.) 


Social Values 
A few years ago the church was very 
much the center of community life. It is 
true that it did not have any well-planned 
recreational program. There was little 


choice for the young folks, especially in a 
rural community or small town. Singing 
school was an event. Today the situation 
is vastly changed. Lodges, fraternities, 
civic clubs, in addition to the commer- 
cialized places of recreation, all compete 
with the week-night programs of the 
church. There is a perfectly legitimate 
and normal desire for social life in the 
heart of youth. If it provides no social 
program of its own, the church should not 
complain when youth wanders seeking the 
satisfaction of this desire. 

The family ideal of the church should 
never be lost. One of the problems of 
family life today is the desertion of the 
home on the part of the whole family in 
search of recreation. Too many families 
would be dreadfully bored if they had to 
spend an evening at home, by themselves. 
Not only do the members of the family go 
out for their fun, but they go out in dif- 
ferent directions. The social tie no longer 
binds. This is also too true of the church 
family. It does not spend enough time 
together to become better acquainted un- 
der informal auspices. Sunday services 
would mean much more when the wor- 
shipers feel the fellowship learned through 
social contacts. 


Increased Leisure 


“An idle mind is the devil’s workshop” 
is an old proverb with a very modern ap- 
plication. In a formerly popular novel, 
“That Printer of Udell’s,” Uncle Bobby 
says: “Wife, I have found out something 
tonight. I have found out that there are 
a lot of young fellows going to the devil 
because they haven’t any place else to 
go.” In 1930, Dr. William J. Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, insisted 
that the schools should teach the proper 
use of leisure time as a “certain remedy for 
crime.” Some years ago the chief of police 
of Cleveland said that most of the crimes 
committed in that city were by young men 
between the ages of 16 and 21 in their 
leisure hours. 

The economic situation today has re- 
duced the number of working hours and 
increased the leisure hours for nearly 
everybody. In addition there is still an 
army of unemployed. One of the finest 
things the government has done in the way 
of relief has been the establishment of the 
CCC camps and the development of the 
NYA. This does not absolve the church 
from its mission to provide wholesome, 
character-building recreation, for the in- 
creased leisure time of the people. Increas- 
ing leisure for the people means increasing 
responsibility for the church. 

What is the recreational program of your 
congregation? Is it meeting the needs of 
our times? What definite improvements 
can you suggest? 

* * * * 

To LrEapEers: Topic date, June 4. Sug- 
gested questions for discussion are found 
in the topic discussion. Especially note the 
last paragraph. Next topic, “Spare Time— 
Opportunity for Self-improvement.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT WINDOWS 


By Frederick D. Leete, D.D., LLD., 
LHD. Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York and London. 1939. Pages 150. 
Price, $1.50. 


The author of this interesting book is a 
distinguished Methodist preacher, admin- 
istrator, and writer. He is well acquainted 
with Greek and knows the value of the 
papyri and their contributions to the study 
of the language of the New Testament. He 
quotes the Greek words and phrases reg- 
ularly, and regularly gives the translitera- 
tion into English; so that the book can be 
used advantageously by those who know 
Greek and by those who do not. 

This book is a study of the Greek words 
of the New Testament and their mean- 
ings, so that the reader may learn the full 
value of the words in which the New 
Testament message is published, instead 
of being dependent upon a translation 
only. 

The interpretations are followed by ex- 
hortations, advice, and comments based 
upon the interpretations; for the author 
is a preacher of the Word. There is much 
practical advice, constant moralizing, and 
much good preaching. He emphasizes the 
principle that preachers should learn the 
message from the recorded Word and 
preach it, instead of giving expositions of 
economic and sociological theories and 
practices. 

The interpretations are simple and sat- 
isfactory, and are rarely strained. I should 
like to comment on one or two. The verb 
prasso means to exact, rather than to ex- 
tort. It is a common word in classical 
Greek and the papyri, and is often used 
of exacting taxes; its corresponding noun 
is praktor, which is also very common. I 
should translate the direction to the tax 
gatherers (Luke 3:13) thus: Exact no 
more than what is assigned to you. It is 
noticeable that the Authorized Version 
reads exact in this passage, while the Re- 
vised Version reads extort. 

The use of amphiballo for cast a net 
(Mark 1: 16) does not emphasize casting 
on both sides of the ship; it is the natural 
word to use of casting the amphibléstron, 
or casting net. The Textus Receptus has 
ballontas amphibléstron; and the cor- 
responding passage, Matthew 4: 18, has 
the word amphibléstron. Another kind of 
net (Matthew 13: 47, 48) is the sagéné or 
drag net, seine; amphibléstron would not 
be used in this connection. The general 
word for net is diktwon (Mark 1: 18). An 
interesting treatment of these words will 
be found in Trench’s Synonyms of the 
Greek New Testament. 

I cannot altogether agree with the au- 
thor’s interpretation of the account of 
Martha and Mary. The position of kai, 
also, in verse 39 seems to me opposed to 
this. However, this is a very interesting 
account which needs careful study. 

The chapter on “Potent Particles” is 
particularly good. The chapter on “Ser- 
mons in Tenses” is rather technical but 
worthy of careful study. The author has 
by no means exhausted his material. I 
wish he had commented on the use of the 


tenses in Matthew 16: 24 (= Mark 8: 34 
and Luke 9: 23). The imperative forms 
for deny himself and take up his cross are 
forms of momentary action, while follow 
expresses continued action. The passage 
might well be translated thus: Let him 
deny himself and take up his cross once 
for all, and keep following Me. Another 
passage, full of interest, which the author 
might have considered is I Corinthians 
3: 9, where we have the word sunergoi: 
We are God’s co-workers; you are God’s 
field, God’s building. I wish more had 
been said about the type of question in 
the New Testament, particularly the fre- 
quent use of those introduced by me, and 
their implication. 

This is a stimulating book for the stu- 
dent of New Testament Greek and for the 
minister who is eager to understand his 
message as it was in the original, even 
if his knowledge of Greek is scanty or 
altogether lacking. He will learn much 
and his mind will be stimulated. 

Rosert C. Horn. 


LIVING MESSAGES FROM THE 
EPISTLES 


By Dallas C. Baer. The Lutheran Lit- 
erary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Pages 266. 
Price, $1.85. 


The title page states that this is Vol. I 
of sermons on the Eisenach Epistle Les- 
sons, from Advent to the Sunday after 
Ascension. Pastor Baer’s sermons on the 
Gospel Lessons lead us to look for similar 
treatment here, and the book is up to ex- 
pectation. While the exegetical method is 
followed, it is in a manner easily followed 
by the hearer. Instead of selecting a single 
verse, the author covers the entire lesson, 
thus stressing the trend of thought which 
led to the selection of this series. The 
theme of each sermon indicates the truth 
to be taught, and the material is developed 
in a definite order without formal homi- 
letical divisions. The style is clear, the 
diction simple and the appeal direct. 

Though written to be preached, these 
sermons have lost nothing in printing, and 
afford good reading with fresh material. 
The author states that he knows of no 
other full-length sermons printed in Eng- 
lish on this selection of lessons. The ad- 
vice in the Foreword, that sermons should 
contain “more Christ and less Greek,” is 
evidently not intended to disparage the 
study of the original text, but the putting 
of such acquired information on parade. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


THESE MEN LIVE 


By William Ward Ayer, D.D. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 135. Price, $1.00. 


This book is otherwise described as 
“candid cameras of Biblical characters,” 
It is composed of eleven biographical ser- 
mons, nine of which are based upon Old 
Testament characters and two upon New 
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Testament characters. It is characterized 
by delightful freshness of treatment both 
in its analysis and in its development of 
the subjects. 

The author takes Scripture at its face 
value and reveals again the wealth of 
thought and inspiration which it contains 
for the people of our times. He knows the 
Bible and he knows the people in the 
pews and on the streets. He is tactful but 
at the same time fearless and forceful in 
his denunciation of the sins and weakness 
of the times. As might be expected from 
the preponderant choice of Old Testament 
characters, the tone of the sermons is pri- 
marily ethical, appealing through the in- 
spiring lives of men who really lived for 
an emulation of that good life. 

Two lives of the series: Samson and 


Judas, evidently were chosen for the warn- — 


ings which they give of the fatal errors 
and sins into which men fall. The lives 
of the great heroes of the Bible, such as 
Abraham, Moses, and Joseph, leave us with 
a deepened sense of their moral and spir- 
itual greatness. 

The sermons are popular in style. They 
are copiously illustrated with human in- 
terest stories and allusions. Many single 
sentences will doubtless be taken as “tips” 
for new and original sermons. 

The book should promote better living, 
better teaching and possibly even better 
preaching. J. ArtHUR LINN. 


STORIES OF THE EAST VIKINGS 


By G. Bie Ravndal. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. Pages 383. 
Price, $3.00. 


The author of this work retired from 
diplomatic service in 1930 with the rank 
of Consular General. Thirty-two years in 
this service had taken Ravndal to many 
lands, and this book is the ripe fruit of 
this experience plus an adequate learning. 

The Viking story, particularly the story 
of the East Vikings, is told by one who 
himself is of Viking descent. He shows 
that these ancients, contrary to the popu- 
lar notion, were engaged in mercantile 
business even if slave traffic entered into 
this business to a considerable extent. Of 
particular interest is the influence of the 
Vikings in Russian history and culture 
until the servile Slavs finally gained the 
ascendancy. The last chapters, which are 
among the most interesting, deal with the 
part the Varings played in the Crusades 
and with the waning of the Varing guard. 
The luxury of an adequate index has been 
denied the readers of the book, and for that 
reason its value as a reference work is 
greatly lessened. 

This book will interest persons of Scan- 
dinavian descent who have often heard 
their adventurous ancestors ignobly ma- 
ligned, as well as students of the mis- 
sionary expanse through Europe, especially 
those interested in the Byzantine period 
particularly. BENJAMIN Lotz. 


Books reviewed in these columns may be 
obtained at The United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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_THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


SPIRITUAL FORCES CALLED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

NationaL rulers and representatives 
seem to be fanning into flames the smolder- 
ing fires of hate and war rather than ex- 
tinguishing them. Machines and munitions 
of war are multiplied under the pretense 
of preventing war. The fighting forces of 
one nation are hurriedly increased to in- 
timidate the growing army of another. 
The present actions of governments seem 
to be splitting the world into two hostile 
camps. How can this terrible calamity be 
averted except by the Christian “princes” 
and peoples of the nations? 

Times like these call for the mobilization 
The Lord of Hosts, 
Who “maketh wars to cease unto the end 
of the earth,” is still with us. “The God 
of Jacob is our refuge” in this day. If 
Christians everywhere could. be prompted 
by the heads of our churches to bring this 


world sorrow to the great Head of the 


Church, He would find a way of relief and 


‘a way to peace. 


I wish that the differences between 


‘Christian groups might be forgotten to the 


extent that all Christendom might si- 
multaneously and in unison send Godward 
Such a call 
would stir up Christians everywhere to a 
greater appreciation of the privilege of 
prayer. It would turn our attention from 
war lords to the Lord of lords. The seeds 
of intolerance and war would be discov- 
ered in our hearts and we would seek 


\ their removal through the grace of our 


Lord Jesus Christ. We would be led to 
pray for peace that eliminates enmity and 
saves the enemy. Does not this hour call 
for a concerted show of concern for the 
world and of a sure faith in God by the 
followers of the Prince of Peace? Does He 
not await our acknowledgment of the 
powerlessness of princes and presidents to 
put in order this disarranged and deranged 
world? When the eyes of all Christians 
turn to the Lord for help, before they call 
He will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking He will hear. His hand is not 
shortened that He cannot save. 
Cameron, S. C. CarL CAUGHMAN. 


AN APPEAL OR AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY? 


In PRESENTING the cause of Inner Mis- 
sions recently our pastor referred to the 
oft-repeated complaint that “The church 
is always appealing for money.” 

He said, “Yes, that is true, but .. .,” etc. 

I feel disposed to differ with my pastor 


to some extent on this point. I think we 


seldom hear an appeal for money in our 
church. 

When I look at the field covered by our 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society, I see the 
need for many thousands of dollars. I 
can only give a very few dollars and “what 
are they among so many?” Without the 
Inner Mission Society it would be useless 
to begin. But this society adds my little 
bit to many others and does a wonderful 


work for the Lord. When I see their re- 
ports at the end of the year, it seems that 
my little contribution has been multiplied 
like the loaves and fishes in the wilder- 
ness. 

The Inner Mission Society has given me 
an opportunity to follow St. Paul’s injunc- 
tion to “do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of 
faith.” 

This is true with regard to all branches 
of the work of the Church—Home Mis- 
sions, Foreign Missions, Christian Educa- 
tion. The organizations of the Church, its 
Boards and agencies, are offering us op- 
portunities to become “laborers together 
with God.” 

If it is true that the church is always 
appealing for money, I think it is time to 
stop appealing, and to say to the people, 
“Here is your opportunity.” 

Tuos. L. SHEAFER. 


FAITH AND MORALS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I was very much interested in Mr. John 
R. Strevig’s letter in your “Open Letters” 
of April 12 and, though I do not doubt Mr. 
Strevig’s sincerity, I believe that it is just 
this kind of thinking that is making the 
modern Christian Church such a weak- 
kneed, ineffective type of organization, and 
undermining the faith. 

Too many modern Christians do not 
know what they believe and do not care, 
saying, “It doesn’t matter what you be- 
lieve—so long as you live right.” And 
“Deeds—not creeds.” Now I recognize the 
value of morality and good works, yet the 
sacred Scriptures say, “The just shall live 
by faith.” Thus—as we Lutherans look at 
it—the morality and the good works ought 
to be a result of the faith that is in us; 
and how can it be in us if we are going 
to repudiate all the creeds and confessions 
of the Church which, after all, are merely 
the Holy Scriptures in brief form? 

Many people—probably including Mr. 
Strevig—are already well grounded in the 
faith, and therefore can easily cry “creeds 
and dogma... are not vital to Christian 
living” without endangering their own 
faith; yet what about the coming genera- 
tions? Will they be so staunch in the 
faith if we are going to scrap the creeds 
and confessions? 

The Lutheran Church has already de- 
viated far enough from the confessions 
and has neglected them, Rather than 
repudiate them altogether, the best thing 
the Lutheran Church in America could 
do would be study them and make them 
truly a part of our religious life. 

Davin F. Fortney. 


Ir Is MaAN’s royal nature which keeps 
him restless. Foxes indeed have holes, and 
the birds of the air nests; but no son of 
man can find where to lay his head ex- 
cept on the bosom of God. 

—Robertson Nichol. 
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A NEW CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 


ENTER INTO HIS COURTS 
WITH PRAISE 


By MABEL B. FENNER 


ENTER INTO 
HIS COURTS jj 
WITH PRAISS 


MABEL B. 
FENNER 


ACHILDREN'S DAY SERVICE || 


PHILADELPHIA | PENNSYLVANIA 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


A service in which all the children may 
have a part. The beginners’ and primary de- 
partments sing; the beginners bring flowers 
for the altar and the primary children bring 
a picture. The juniors and intermediates 
serve as ushers, members of the choir, and 
leaders in the service. The whole congrega- 
tion joins in the worship service and sings 
several familiar hymns. It is a service that 
will make the children feel that they are a 
part of the church and that they are wor- 
shiping and working with and for God. 

The parts of the service—Jesus Calls Chil- 
dren to Come to Him, Jesus Calls Children 
to Serve Him, Jesus Calls Boys and Girls to 
Help in Churches, Jesus Calls Us to Carry 
the Gospel to Others, and the story sug- 
gested for the use of the pastor or leader, 
The Builders—make a reverent, worshipful, 
worth-while service for the whole Sunday 
school. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


> 


FOR VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


FRIENDS OF GOD 


By J. E. POTZGER and H. A. MERTZ 


FRIENDS OF GOD 


Bible Example Stories for Children 
By J. E POTZGER ond H A MERTZ | 


This book will provide a splendid supple- 
mental study for vacation school, Bible 
school or home. It contains thirteen Bible 
example stories retold for children, with ob- 
jective tests and exercises following each 
story. These tests—the filling in of missing 
words and checking or underlining the cor- 
rect answer of three or four given—help the 
pupil to better remember certain points, and, 
by the method of scoring, one’s efforts can 
be compared with those of the other chil- 
dren. The outline Bible pictures, one to il- 
lustrate each story, complete with instruc- 
tions for coloring, supply delightful hand- 
work that each pupil will thoroughly enjoy. 

Printed in large, well-spaced, easy-to-read 
type. Bound in heavy paper. Price, 25 cents 
a copy; $2.75 a dozen; $20.00 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 


1617 Sumter Stree 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


WOMEN OF OUR MISSIONS ABROAD 


Tue forty-seventh annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of California and Arizona met in 
beautiful St. Paul’s Church, Santa Monica, 
Calif, May 2-4. The convention theme 
was, “For the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” Devotions at opening services 
were as follows: “Fishing,” by Mrs. John 
Hjort; “Launch Out,” by Miss Rosa Flath- 
man; “On the Shore,” by Mrs. Orval Awer- 
kamp; “The Tempest Stilled,” by Mrs. 
P. J. Kramer. 

Following the opening of the conven- 
tion by the president, Mrs. Elsa King Frey, 
the address of welcome was given by Mrs. 
Clifford B. Holand, and greetings extended 
by the Rev. Clifford B. Holand, host pas- 
tor, and the Rev. Guy L. Hudson repre- 
senting the Synod of California. Mrs. 
Robert Romeis responded. Mrs. Edward 
N. Spirer delivered an address on “The 
Jewish Tragedy—a Christian Responsibil- 
ity.” Miss Florence Welty, formerly of 
Guntur, delivered an address on “Women 


in India,’ and Miss Mabel Dysinger of 
Monrovia, Liberia, spoke on “Women of 
Africa.” 


The department secretaries presented 
their work in a dramatization, “Lighthouse 
Beams,” and the Society delegate gave 
splendid reports of their year’s work. 

Miss Annabel Wright, president of the 
Young Women’s Congress, spoke on the 
work of this organization. A Memorial 
Service was conducted by Mrs. E. A. Tra- 
bert for the members of the society who 
had died during the year. Mrs. George 
Lesh, Mrs. Jean Hamblen, Mrs. Helen 
Morgan and Mrs. Elsa King Frey were 
soloists for the convention. 

A banquet was held at Sovereign Ter- 
race Hall with 150 in attendance. Hon. 
Geoffrey F. Morgan gave an inspiring ad- 
dress on “Four-Square Man.” Mrs. W. J. 
Morles presented a pageant, “Children of 
the Church.” Mrs. D. J. Snyder presented 
a dramatization on “Visitation.” 

Mrs. Frey gave a splendid report of 
work accomplished and all her recom- 
mendations for next year were accepted. 
Mrs. P. J. Kramer, president of the North- 
ern Conference Society, and Mrs. Edward 
N. Spirer, president of the Southern Con- 
ference Society, reported for their sec- 
tions. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed by Mrs. James P. Beasom, Jr.: 
President, Mrs. Elsa King Frey; vice- 
president, Mrs. William E. Crouser; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Caroline Enders Young; treas- 
urer, Mrs. William B. Scheehl; historian, 
Mrs. E. C. Bentz; statistician, Mrs. Iva A. 
Baltzly. 

An invitation was accepted to hold the 
1940 convention in Grace Church, San 
Jose, Calif. 


ENCOURAGING REPORTS 


Tue eighth spring convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
Jersey Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania met in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Manasquan, N. J., May 2. 

The morning session was opened with 


devotions conducted by the Rev. C. J. 
Schenck, pastor of the church. Greetings 
were extended from the Church of the 
Holy Trinity and from the New Jersey 
Conference, after which the president, Mrs. 
J. Matthiesen, gave an encouraging report. 
She spoke of the way the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the New Jersey Con- 
ference had started in 1932 with nine so- 
cieties and stated that now there are 
fifteen, including two Young Women’s So- 
cieties. She urged that it be the aim of 
every congregation in the conference to 
have a Women’s Missionary Society, a 
Luther League, and an organization of 
The Children of the Church. 

Following this report we had the priv- 
ilege of hearing a group of children from 
the Lutheran Home for Orphans and Aged 
at Germantown, Pa., sing and recite; after 
which the Rev. Paul C. Empie, superin- 
tendent of the Home, gave an interesting 
address. He told of the beginning of the 
orphanage in 1859, and of how its family 
has grown from two children to 145 chil- 
dren and 65 old people. He asked for the 
continued support of the Conference in this 
phase of their work. 

A delicious dinner, prepared by the 
women of the church, was enjoyed during 
the noon hour. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
devotions conducted by Mrs. V. M. Quigel. 

Department secretaries brought news of 
their special divisions and a business ses- 
sion followed. 

Conference was closed with a brief 
memorial service conducted by Mrs. Chris- 
tian Madsen. The service ended by sing- 
ing, “Peace, Perfect Peace.” V.R. Hert. 


“BURDEN-BEARING” THE THEME 


Tue thirty-eighth semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Central Conference of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod met April 28 in First Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., A. J. Holl, D.D., pastor. 

With a rap of the gavel made from wood 
from British Guiana, presented by the 


Rev. and Mrs. Meade A. Rugh of Char- 


leroi, Pa., Mrs. A. W. Steinfurth, the pres- 
ident, opened the Conference having the 
theme, “Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens.” 
All three sessions had a good attendance, 
with 200 registered delegates and visitors 
and a total estimate of 300 covering all 
sessions. 

The devotions continued the theme as 
Mrs. A. J. Holl and Mrs, G. G. Ruff spoke 
of the “Good Samaritan.” 

The officers and secretaries presented 
interesting reports with the president 
stressing the decrease in income in the 
past year. Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., annuity 
secretary, was happy to report the first 
annuity for $500 from Bethany Church 
Mrs. Susan Schmeltzer expressed the wish 
that all literature would be obtained 
through her department. Mrs. Frank Baker 
deplored the drop in box work. Mrs. 
Arnold Lansberry urged special interest in 
India Lace Day, usually the first Sunday 
in May, and conducted by the Sabbath 
school. The temperance secretary reported 
$17,000,000 more spent for liquor last year 
than for relief and quoted, “Money spent 
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for booze, cannot be spent for shoes.” Mrs. 
Shuker also recommended that word of 
approval be sent Governor James for his 
action in removing displays in liquor store 
windows and in refusing to display liquors 
in Pennsylvania’s show at the World’s 
Fair in New York. The Conference later 
ratified this recommendation. 

The Inner Mission worker with children, 
Miss Jorgeson, reviewed some of her work, — 
and reported for the magazine secretary, 
who protested the decline in magazine 
subscriptions and suggested a goal of one 
new subscription for each society. 

Mrs. W. B. Claney presented The Chil- 
dren of the Church program thoroughly 
and urged parents to offer their services to 
their pastors in this new undertaking. She 
also urged leaders to observe the “Fes- 
tival,” which replaces what used to be a 
“Rally.” The Life and In Memoriam de- 
partment was happy to receive 32 Life 
Memberships, one In Memoriam, and three 
Transferals. Also freewill offerings were 
received and an “In Memoriam” member- 
ship presented for Mrs. Burnite, who met 
such an untimely death in the Sharpsburg 
Church. 

Mrs. Rugh urged continuing the splen- 
did Mission Study classes. Miss Elizabeth 
Knepschield, synodical president, brought 
greetings and reported receipt of a letter 
from the hospital in Rajahmundry, stating 
that a room there with a Pittsburgh Synod 
nameplate was badly in need of renovat- 
ing, linens, ete. As a start for this fund, 
it was decided to use $33 which was a spe- 
cial donation from a synodical friend living 
near Clarion. 

The Rev. J. J. Muller, Conference pres- 
ident, brought greetings and challenged 
Lutherans to do evangelistic work among 
the colored folks, especially in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Demmler presented the Conference - 
Special, a nurses’ home at Tsingtao, China. 
At the close of the day this fund amounted 
to $349.50. It was also decided to divide the 
day’s offerings between the Inner Mission 
and the Southern Mountain Work. 

Miss Cora Pearl Jeffcoat, at the after- 
noon session, brought greetings from the 
Southern Mountains, especially to The 
Children of the Church in appreciation of 
their box work. She also went back to 
the beginning of the work at Boone, fifteen 
years ago, when it was a small settlement 
with streets mostly mudholes; today they 
have streets and highways, with the re- 
cent addition of electricity. Her work at 
Wautauga is mostly evangelistic. 

The young women had charge of the eve- | 
ning session and Miss Jeffcoat continued 
her address. The mountain people are 
mostly pure Anglo-Saxon, very few 
negroes, and the few they have are a mix- 
ture of Indian and Negro. The average © 
family income per year is $86; this is un- 
derstood when one remembers that the 
barter system is common. However, they 
love their church and always manage to 
give their portion. They are hoping with 
the advent of new highways to be able to 
ship by truck to the Southern markets. 
They are mostly farmers and the farms 
are on hillsides. They have practically no 
equipment, mostly using the hoe. They 
grow potatoes, cabbage, apples and corn 
for bread in the winter. Their prayer now 
is that someone who can play and teach 
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the organ will offer this summer to help 

ith daily vacation Bible school. They 
could also use some reed organs. Last 
year they had 1,003 pupils in the school, 
‘and anticipate more this year. 


') The election resulted in the present of- 


ficers being elected for the ensuing year, 
namely: President, Mrs. A. W. Steinfurth; 
vice-president, Mrs. L. F. Shaner; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. A. W. Stremel; statis- 
tical secretary, Mrs. Howard Hannegan; 
treasurer, Mrs. A. E. Horn. Mr. Steinfurth 
and Mrs, Stremel were elected delegates 
to the triennial convention, with Mrs. Rugh 
and Mrs. Englar as alternates. 
Mrs. H. E. Youne. 


“THE LOST PRESCRIPTION” 


Tue eleventh Young Women’s Congress 
of the Women’s Missionary Society: of the 
Maryland Synod was held April 22 at St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., J. Edward 
Harms, D.D., pastor. 

The theme of the congress was “The 
Lost Prescription.” At the 1938 meeting, 
the Women’s Missionary Society, through 
a missionary clinic, gave the congress a 
formula by which a fuller spiritual life 
for the individual might be gained and 
greater work of the organization might be 
accomplished. Some of the societies did 
not obtain the results it was hoped the 
prescription might give, or lost it entirely; 
so this year the young women, through a 
process of internal examination, deter- 
mined to learn why. 

Bearing this in mind, Sister Catherine 
Neuhardt conducted the morning devo- 
tions on the theme, “Searching the Indi- 
vidual,” based on Psalm 139: 23, 24. The 
afternoon devotions, “Searching the So- 
ciety,” were given by Sister Madaline 
Schaefer and were taken from Luke 15: 8. 

New prescriptions for 1939 were given 
by Mrs. Eric Summers, Maryland Young 
Women’s Secretary, from our own mission- 
aries supported by the Maryland Synod— 
Suzan Glatz, Mary Heltibridle, and Katrina 
Umberger. 

Miss Edna Engle, missionary from India, 
gave an inspiring message on her work 
in the foreign field. She emphasized the 
great struggle the Indian women are hav- 
ing to command the respect of men and 
to attain the ideals of Christian woman- 
hood. 

Mrs. A. R. Wentz, who has recently re- 
turned from a trip around the world and 
whose husband was a delegate to the 
Madras Conference, told about our mis- 
sionaries in Japan, China and India, and 
her interesting experiences in the mission 
fields. She stressed the great need for 
more missionaries, especially doctors and 
nurses. 

It was the great pleasure of the congress 
to have Miss Ruth Juram, the new pro- 
motional secretary, present. She spoke 
about the work of the young women in 
the Church. 

A part of the afternoon session was de- 
voted to four laboratory periods, as fol- 
lows: PROGRAMics, conducted by Prof. 
Juram; DEPARTMENTry, by Prof. Har- 
gett; MEMBERology, by Prof. Wickey; 
SPECIALitis, by Dr. Weigand. Each per- 
son chose the session she wished to attend 
and then findings were brought from each 
group to the whole congress. 
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The afternoon session closed with busi- 
nes, election and installation of officers. 

At six o’clock a delicious banquet was 
served with Miss Frances Miller, vice- 
president of the congress, presiding. After 
the banquet an inspirational religious 
drama, “The Cloth of Sendony,” was pre- 
sented by a group of players from St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Hagerstown, 
Mrs. Roy L. Sloop, director. 


$1,500 CONFERENCE “SPECIAL” 


Tur thirty-eighth semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Chicago Conference, Illinois Synod, 
was held April 25 in St. John’s Church, 
Joliet, Tl. 

At the opening session the Rev. G. H. 
Cooper read the scripture lesson and gave 
an inspiring address on the theme word, 
“Advance.” Miss Margaret St. Ange 
heartily welcomed the conference. 

Mrs. H. E. Mathisen, president, gave a 
splendid report of activities during the 
past year and a resume of work accom- 
plished. The treasurer, Miss Ida Larson, 
gave an encouraging report of finances; 
receipts amounted to $7,399.42 and dis- 
bursements $7,321.97. Mrs. E. W. Becker, 
historian, gave an interesting account of 
activities in the various societies and con- 
ducted a Memorial Service for departed 
members. f 

Dr, A. G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod, commended the work of the women 
and expressed the hope that he might soon 
meet with the women’s organizations as 
he has been doing with the men of the 
church. 

Sister Frieda Buerger briefly explained 
the work of the Chicago Inner Mission. 
Three newly organized societies were 
heartily welcomed into Conference. The 
synodical “special” was presented by Mrs. 
Harry Fisher: $1,500 to be shared by Miss 
Erva Moody of China, the Rev. Kenneth 
Knudsen of East St. Louis, and Miss 
Edith Eykamp of India. 

“The Children of the Church” was pre- 
sented by Miss Charlotte Rust, state sec- 
retary of this new work. Twenty-eight 
churches have this organization among the 
children. 

Mrs. Henry Schaefer, vice-president, 
welcomed the newly organized Women’s 
Missionary Society of Richmond, Ill. Miss 
Jane Norberg, president of the Young 
Women’s Missionary Society, gave a most 
interesting report on two boys’ societies 
to be received into the Young Women’s 
organization, the boys being enthusiastic 
about missions. 

At the afternoon session Pastor Cooper 
spoke of “Personal Responsibility in Mis- 
sion Work.” A letter of greeting from the 
president of the Northern Conference, Mrs. 
Ewald, was read. Statistical Secretary Mrs. 
F. A. Rohde stressed the importance of 
getting reports in on time. 

Miss Bertha Koenig, missionary from 
Liberia, gave a comprehensive account of 
the work done in Africa, especially in our 
schools in Zorzor. Mrs. Williams, maga- 
zine secretary, reported seventeen societies 
on the honor roll. Mrs. Paulus stressed 
Mission Study Classes and Reading Cir- 
cles. Patron and Protege Secretary Mrs. 
Moyer reported $380.35 contributed toward 
this work. Mrs. Cooperrider gave an in- 
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teresting talk on “Christian Stewardship,” 
and gratification was expressed that the 
work of the Young Women’s Societies is 
going steadily forward. 

The officers were unanimously elected to 
succeed themselves: Mrs. H. E. Mathisen, 
president; Mrs. Henry Schaeffer, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. John M. Spaid, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. F. A. Rohde, statistical sec- 
retary; Miss Ida Larson, treasurer. 

Members and visitors present at the ses- 
sions numbeerd 319. 

Dotores ARNESEN, Reporter. 


ACTIVITIES REPORTED 
(Continued from page 5) 


lives, to the Saviour of all mankind, Who 
not only said, “Come unto me” to a grown- 
up world, but also said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.” 

The Board expressed its interest in pro- 
moting the Children’s Work and evidenced 
its interest by passing the following action: 
Synodical secretaries, treasurers, and con- 
gregational secretaries of The Children of 
the Church shall be welcomed as visitors 
to present the work of The Children of 
the Church at conventions of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, but shall not be, by 
virtue of their office, delegates to said 
conventions. 

The Women’s Missionary Society has 
been entrusted with the responsibility of 
promoting The Children of the Church 
program. The co-operation of all organiza- 
tions is greatly appreciated. 


Treasurer’s Report 

Miss Flora Prince’s report for this quar- 
ter showed a slight increase over the same 
quarter one year ago, due to annuities 
and legacies, which do not apply on the 
budget. There is a decrease in regular 
gifts which can be applied to the budget. 
The treasurer urged that specials which 
do not apply on the regular work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society should not 
take the place of budgeted items. The 
numerous requests for new buildings in 
India and in China, which could not be 
granted, stressed the fact that more sac- 
rificial gifts are needed to answer the 
Macedonian call. 


Madras Conference 


The members of the Board, distinguished 
visitors and missionaries, enjoyed dinner 
together at the Sylvania Hotel Wednesday 
night. 

Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, a member of the 
Board, who was the only Lutheran woman 
in the delegation from North America to 
the Madras Conference in India, delighted 
the group with a vivid picture of this sig- 
nificant meeting. She opened for us the 
windows of Madras. We looked inside to 
behold 471 delegates from 69 countries of 
the world united in Christ and His Gos- 
pel: “I am the way, the truth and the 
life.’ Mrs. Sardeson quoted one of the 
Madras leaders as saying, “I am a bap- 
tized Christian—woe is me if I do not 
witness.” 


Christian Stewardship 


Mrs. H. C. Michael, chairman of the 
Committee on Christian Stewardship for 
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this triennium, reported that the work of 
this committee has been far-reaching and 
kas awakened much interest in “The Whole 
Program of the Whole Church.” There is 
concrete evidence of Missionary Advance 
in the fact that 50 per cent of synodical 
societies have assumed some special apply- 
ing on the budget and some have reported 
an increase in membership. 

Mrs. Michael urged that all synodical so- 
cieties attempt specials that apply on the 
budget and at the same time lay much 
stress on the General Fund, and all other 
regular gifts. Since increase in member- 
ship is a big part of our Triennial Special, 
Mrs. Michael urged more concentrated ef- 
fort along this line. Each synodical so- 
ciety is urged to strive for a 10 per cent 
increase in membership during the tri- 
ennium. With this in mind Board mem- 
bers were charged with the responsibility 
of giving “The Triennial Special” a prom- 
ising place on all synodical convention 
programs, conference programs and sum- 
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mer school programs, remembering that 
increase in membership is just as impor- 
tant as increase in gifts. 

The Triennial Convention will meet in 
Des Moines, Iowa, in 1940. Plans are now 
being made. 

The Board, composed of 33 representa- 
tives from the North, South, East and 
West, after two days of strenuous work 
adjourned to meet again November 1 and 
2. The thing that impressed me most dur- 
ing the whole meeting was the wonderful 
spirit of unanimity in this group. There 
is but one thought uppermost in the minds 
of all—we are members of a great Church 
of Christ, which has a great missionary 
program to be carried out by every mem- 
ber of this great Church. 

“Advance in Christian Stewardship” is 
the triennial emphasis of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. May our prayer that 
it be a real advance in spiritual and ma- 
terial progress be realized as we go for- 
ward together. 


CONFERENCES 


INTERESTING PAPERS READ 


THE spring meeting of the German Con- 
ference of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York was held in Zion Church, Utica, 
N. Y., the Rev. W. C. Nolte pastor, May 
2 and 3. A paper in English was read by 
the Rev. W. Pfeil of Hudson, N. Y., on 
“What Is This Christian Science?” and 
one in German by the Rev. K. Riebesell 
of Little Falls, N. Y., on “Secularism and 
the Church.” At the Communion Service 
the Rev. Oscar Werner of New Britain, 
Conn., and the Rev. K. Riebesell conducted 
the service, and E.H. von Hahmann, Ph.D., 
D.D., preached the sermon on II Chron. 
15: 7. Greetings were brought by the Rev. 
Dr. Paul White from the president of 
synod, Dr. E. B. Burgess, who was pre- 
vented from attending by previous com- 
mitments. At the social hour the Rev. F. 
Ellerman of Syracuse, N. Y., gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on “Palestine,” which he 
has recently visited. 

The officers of the conference were re- 
elected and are: E.H. von Hahmann, Ph.D., 
D.D., president; the Rev. Oscar Werner, 
vice-president; the Rev. W. C. Nolte, sec- 
retary; the Rev. K. Riebesell, statistical 
secreary; Mr. Peter Nuss, treasurer. 

Paut G. Krurzky. 


“THY KINGDOM COME” THEME OF 
MARION CONFERENCE 


The Marion Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia met in spring session at St. Paul’s 
Church, near Rural Retreat, Va. May 2 
and 3. 

The Rev. A. K. Hewitt, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church and president of Conference, 
opened the two-day meeting by reading 
the formal service. The morning period 
was devoted to enrollment of delegates, 
business and the administration of Holy 
Communion. The Rev. Charles G. Tusing 
read the service and Pastor Hewitt 
preached the sermon. 

The Tuesday afternoon and other devo- 
tional periods were led by the Rev. Theo. 
Zimmerman as chaplain. Miss Francis V. 


Miller of Shenandoah, Virginia Synodical 
Young People’s Worker, brought greetings 
from the synodical Luther League and 
discussed “The Children of the Church.” 

Brief addresses on the general Confer- 
ence theme, “Thy Kingdom Come,” were 
as follows: the Rev. John W. Gable, 
“Through Worship”; the Rev. C. A. Honey- 
cutt read a paper prepared by the Rev. 
M. J. Kluttz in his absence on “Through 
Catechetical Evangelization”; the Rev. J. 
Luther Mauney, “Through the Sacra- 
ments.” 

Tuesday night the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne 
presented the cause of Christian Education 
and showed a moving picture of the activ- 
ities of Marion College. 

Wednesday morning Conference heard 
representatives of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions and institutions of the Church. Mrs. 
A. B. Griener of Rural Retreat spoke for 
the Women’s Missionary Society, the Rev. 
J. Luther Mauney represented the Broth- 
erhood, and the Rev. C. A. Honeycutt 
brought greetings from the Luther League. 
Pastor Hewitt read a telegraphed greeting 
from the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C. Dr. Charles J. Smith, 
president of Roanoke College, addressed 


the conference on “The Church College, 


in the Life of the Church.” Mr. T. C. 
Rohrbough, superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Orphans’ Home, Salem, Va., spoke 
in behalf of that institution. 

The service Wednesday morning was 
read by the Rev. James K. Cadwallader 
and the Rev. Carl A. Honeycutt delivered 
the sermon on the theme, “Thy Kingdom 
Come.” In the afternoon brief addresses 
were made on the theme as follows: E. H. 
Copenhaver, D.D., “Through the Preached 
Word”; the Rev. K. G. Killinger, “Through 
Works of Mercy”; the Rev. R. L. Booze, 
“Through Stewardship of Possessions”; the 
Rev. Charles G. Tusing, “Through Syn- 
odical Co-operation.” 

Conference instructed its chairman on 
Parish Education to work in co-operation 
with the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
Brotherhood and the Luther League to 
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select a conference chairman for the new 
organization, “The Children of the Church.” 
The Revs. Charles G. Tusing, C. A. Honey- 
cutt and Hugh J. Rhyne were appointed 
on a committee to prepare a congregational 
questionnaire as a report for each local 
church to the fall session of Conference 
to meet at Women’s Memorial Church, 
Pulaski, Va. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is to mail these reports to the con- — 
gregations, receive a copy of them before- 
hand, and tabulate them for the fall 
meeting. 

Conference approved and endorsed a 
movement on the part of the synodical 
Stewardship Committee working in co- 
operation with officials of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America to raise the ap- 
portionment in full. This past year only 
61 per cent of the apportioned beneficence 
of the Marion Conference was raised. 

Plans were made for the Conference on 
Parish Education to be held at Grace 
Church, Rural Retreat, May 14. This is 
one of eight such conferences to be held 
in the Virginia Synod. 

A picnic lunch was served each day by 
the ladies of St. Paul’s Church. Conference 
was well attended. 

Raymonp L. Booze, 
Publicity Chairman. 


A PASTORAL CONFERENCE IN 
CANADA 


St. Joun’s CuurcH in the quiet country- 
side at Heimtal, near Leduc, Canada, pro- 
vided the meeting place for the annual 
convention of the Alberta Pastoral Con- 
ference. All members were present. 

Features of the spring convention of the 
conference are the exegetical studies. The 
Old Testament study, Hosea 6—7: 7, was 
led by the Rev. Paul Hannemann; the New 
Testament study, II Timothy 1, by the ~ 
Rev. E. Duesterhoeft, pastor of St. John’s. 
The following papers, which proved of 
great interest, were presented: “The Im- 
portance of the First Article of the Creed 
in a Christian’s Belief,’ by the Rev. J. 
Gnauck; “Why Was Paul Such a Success- 
ful Missionary?” by the Rev. F. Rehn; “The 
Christian Congregation According to I 
Corinthians 12,” by the Rev. A. Goos; 
“State and Church,” by the Rev. F. Lenz. 

The Communion Service was held May 
3. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Otto Winter, based on I John 2: 12-17. 
Communion was administered by the of- 
ficers: the Revs. R. Krisch and E. Duester- 
hoeft. After prayer by the president the 
convention was closed. With thankful , 
heart and renewed interest every member 
returned to his respective sphere of labor. 

L. J. F. Koss. 


BEREAVED 


Dr. anp Mrs. E. A. Tappert of New York 
were sadly bereaved by the death of their 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth Brown, who — 
died in the General Hospital, Lancaster, 
Pa., May 4, aged forty-two years. 

Ernest A. Brown, her son, a junior at. 
Pennsylvania State College, was killed on 
his way to his mother’s funeral, when the 
auto in which he was riding was crowded 
into a guard post some twelve miles from 
State College. Both were buried in Little 
Britain Cemetery, Pa., Sunday, May 7. J 
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’ MUDDY CREEK CHURCH 
ba DEDICATED 


Frpruary 26 will be remembered as a red 
letter day for the members and friends of 
the Muddy Creek Evangelical Lutheran 
and Reformed congregations, for their 
new church was dedicated at that time. 
This beautiful structure replaces the old 
building that was razed in May 1938 after 
having been in use since 1847. The last 
service in the old church, the blessing of 
the site, and the ground-breaking services 
were held May 22, 1938. The cornerstone 
‘was laid July 17, 1938. The Rev. A. W. 
Leibensperger has been pastor of the Lu- 
theran congregation since 1921. The ser- 
mons on the day of dedication were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. A. C. R. Keiter of 
Lebanon, Pa.; by the Rev. Dr. George W. 
Richards, president of the Reformed The- 
ological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa.; the Rev. 
M. LeRoy Wuchter, pastor of the Church 
of the Atonement, Wyomissing, Pa.; and 
the Rev. Dr. Albertus T. Broek, pastor of 
Calvary Reformed Church, Reading, Pa. 
In the evening Prof. Paul Esterly, organist 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Reading, 
gave a recital. 

The following Tuesday evening a special 
Lutheran service was held, at which the 
speakers were the Rev. Wayne Z. Artz of 
Elizabethville, Pa., and the Rev. James E. 
Harrison of Lancaster, Pa. 


The New Church 


The new edifice, erected at a cost of 
$58,000, is situated about two hundred 
yards south of the log church site. It is 
designed along Gothic lines with a native 
red sandstone base and red brick super- 
structure, trimmed with Indiana cast stone. 
The main building is 48 x 81 feet, and the 
annex is 32 x 43 feet. The main auditorium 
seats approximately 315 persons and the 
choir alcove 29. The annex, to be used for 
overflow meetings, seats 180. 

The woodwork trim in the church is 
white oak with a dark stain. Pews are of 
carved Appalachian white oak; in the annex 
rock elm has been used. The ceilings have 
been given special accoustical treatment. 
The windows are of antique cathedral glass 
and depict scenes from the life of Christ. 
The windows in the annex depict the par- 
able stories. The main auditorium is lighted 
by cathedral type lanterns of Gothic de- 
sign, equipped with flood and eae 
lighting control. 

A new Gottfried two-manual organ baa 
been installed. The console is in 
the choir alcove, while the two 
organ chambers are placed in rooms 
on each side of the chancel. 

The Sunday school will occupy 
the basement. Prior to this the ses- 
sions were held in Grace Chapel, 
which was built in 1901 by the 
school upon ground donated to 
them. The chapel will be renovated 
and equipped as a parish house. 
The basement annex will be used 
by the primary department and 
includes a small nursery room. 


200 Years Old 
The Muddy Creek Church is lo- 
cated in East Cocalico Township, 
Lancaster County, Pa., along State 
Route 222, midway between Lan- 
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caster and Reading, near the waters of 
the “Moden Creek” commonly known as 
the Muddy Creek—hence the name. In 
this congregation there are infant bap- 
tisms recorded as early as 1728. About 
1735 the first place of worship was built 
—a log building without a floor. Dur- 
ing the winter logs were placed in the 
center of the church, and a fire was built 
to keep worshipers warm while the early 
pioneer pastors preached and a few of the 
men kept watch with firearms in case of 
attack by Indians. After the log church 
a stone church was erected, which stood 
until 1847. 

The Muddy Creek Church is unique in 
that it has three cornerstones. One is a 
new granite stone, laid July 17, 1938. The 
others were obtained from the old church. 
Under the eaves in the north wall of the 
old church reposed a white marble stone 
with the following German inscription: 
“Modekrick and Cocalico Deutsche Re- 
formite and Lutherische Kirche, 1847.” This 
kad been placed there, without order, by 
the master builder when the church was 
erected. This stone has been placed in 
the west wall of the new church. The sec- 
ond stone was the original cornerstone of 
the old church and is of native red sand- 
stone. It bore no inscription, but was re- 
cently sent to the stonecutters for clean- 
ing and the following was graven into the 
face as a record: “Founded 1732. This 
Stone Laid 1847.” This now rests in the 
left corner of the front wall. 

The Rev. John Casper Stoever was the 
first Lutheran pastor at Muddy Creek. 

The congregation has two former mem- 
bers working in the Lord’s vineyard, the 
Rev. Wayne Z. Artz, pastor of Salem Lu- 
theran Church, Elizabethville, Pa., and 
Sister Kathryn R. Lausch, a teacher in 
the Lankenau School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


INNER MISSION RALLY IN 
CHICAGO 


THE annual Spring Rally of the Inner 
Mission Society of the Chicago Area of 
The United Lutheran Church in America, 
which was held at St. Peter’s Church, Chi- 
cago, the Rev. Freeman A. Kunz pastor, 
Sunday afternoon, April 23, proved one of 
the finest and most encouraging meetings 
yet held by the society. 

The church was filled to capacity, with 
an overflow in the church parlors. The 
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great enthusiasm shown and the many new 
faces appearing augur well for the future 
welfare and progress of the society. The 
address by President A. G. Weng of the 
Illinois Synod had a message of intense 
interest. The Rev. Ernst Schmidt of the 
Wartburg Synod read the lessons. 

Great credit for the success of this gath- 
ering is due Pastor Kunz, the newly chosen 
president of the society; to Superintendent 
Weihe; and to the able assisting com- 
mittee. 


FIRST FOUND IN VIRGINIA 
(Continued from page 4) 


Determined to the Last 


But in 1929 the depression swooped 
down, and nice little businesses were like 
row boats in a hurricane. Still, somehow, 
Ashburner was keeping his boat afloat. 
Then came news—he had been taken down 
with pneumonia, and he was gone from 
the world. He had never been in all the 
time I knew him, in robust health. Some of 
us who had known him pieced together our 
information on his last days. To the last 
he had stood up, determined to be reck- 
lessly right, as he saw the right. 

They still point to him on occasion— 
the thinkers and writers of the liberal 
school—as a man who demonstrated the 
wholesomeness and practicality of liberal- 
ism in municipal affairs. They are not 
altogether wrong in that, either. Their 
judgment as to the achievements seems 
sound—but their erroneous estimate of 
the man himself should serve as a warn- 
ing to all groups. Should any group seek 
to push aside all but its own membership, 
it may be trying to jettison some of its 
best helpers. 

It should be said to the credit of the 
liberals that the thought of pushing Ash- 
burner aside seems never to have oc- 
curred to them, and had they known the 
whole truth it might have made but lit- 
tle difference, if any. They valued him, 
and really wanted more of his kind. At 
Staunton, he had proved one of their 
theories sound, workable, and salutary. 
He had been well-nigh indispensable to 
one phase of the liberal cause. But he did 
that, not out of enthusiasm or even sym- 
pathy for liberalism, but because in one 
instance it squared with what he believed 
to be right. 

That I learned one day near the end of 
the World War, when someone remarked 
in his presence that the day of lib- 
eralism was about to dawn all 
around the earth—and that the 
world had seen the last of toryism. 
After the callers had gone, Ash- 
burner gathered up his hat and 
newspaper, ready to go home. Then 
he paused, meditating and smiling. 

“So—it’s black midnight for the 
Tories, eh? From now on.... My 
folks were all Tories—generals and 
colonels and captains and fox 
hunting squires and heaven knows 
what else besides. I was brought 
up a Tory.” He set his hat jauntily 
atilt on his head, and sauntered out. 
“And once a Tory, my friend— 
always a Tory. What?” There is 
something real in one’s inheritance, 
deny it though we may. 
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THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. E. J. Johnson 


THERE ARE moral sore spots here and 
there, and Illinois University is no excep- 
tion. Since the corruption came out in 
the open, indictments have been handed 
out in a generous manner against public 
officials who thought more of material 
gain than social purity. The Scriptural 
statement, “Where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound,” found a parallel in 
Urbana just when corruption reached its 
climax. During that week, Student Pas- 
tor Dwight P. Bair, D.D., also pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Champaign, gave 
a series of sermons each morning which 
were broadcast over Station WILL, on the 
theme, “A Christian Community of Be- 
lievers.” It was timely in that it touched 
upon the source of social purity and Chris- 
tian consciousness. The law can restrain, 
but it takes grace to make life new so that 
it will be in harmony with God and man. 


Our Luther Leagues 


The Illinois Luther League is forging 
ahead. The Chicago District showed that 
in their Lenten Retreat, when about 400 
Leaguers gathered at St. Luke’s Church, 
of which the Rev. E. F. Valbracht is pas- 
tor. The Rev. John I. Meck of Racine, 
Wis., gave a stirring address on “The 
Choice Before Us.” After a fine supper 
served by the Leaguers of St. Luke’s, the 
Vesper Service was conducted by a group 
of young people. The pageant, “Luther’s 
Coat of Arms,” was presented, directed by 
Miss Vivian Flechsig. Then the Luthers 
defeated the Leaguers in a game of Bible 
baseball, one to nothing. Another feature 
of the evening was Professor Quiz, Charles 
Schroeder, and fourteen contestants who 
tried their skill on Bible questions. Roland 
Ziege of Luther Memorial was the victor 
and won a scholarship to Long Lake Sum- 
mer School. 


Montgomery County Leaguers also en- 
joyed a Lenten Retreat at St. Mark’s 
Church, Nokomis, of which the writer is 
pastor. Young folks came from Litchfield, 
Irving, Vandalia and Nokomis. The serv- 
ice was in charge of the Rev. Roger G. 
Imhoff of Carthage. The theme for the 
Retreat was “Alive Unto Christ.” Three 
speakers enlarged upon this theme: Pas- 
tor Imhoff gave the emphasis on “Chris- 
tian Education,” showing that young peo- 
ple with the right training will be “Alive 
Unto Christ.” The Rev. Arthur Schmidt 
of Irving showed that “Church Attend- 
ance” is a clear mark of our witnessing for 
Christ. Prof. C. I. Fleming of Litchfield 
gave “Life Service” a very definite place, 
indicating that when young people become 
“Alive Unto Christ” they respond in part 
or full-time service for the Master. Help- 
ful discussion followed each presentation, 
and there was appropriate music. At the 
close of the session a luncheon and good 
fellowship was enjoyed by all Leaguers. 


The last report on the State Luther 
League Objective of $1,000 for the Car- 
thage College Scholarship Fund showed 
$290 paid, but many a dollar has since 
crossed the treasurer’s threshold. State 
membership dues had also reached $150, 
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and several Leagues have since completed 
their contribution. As Pastor K. Bruno 
Neumann, treasurer, says: “In the past, 
Leagues considered dues as a burden, but 
there is evidence of a transformed attitude. 
Rather than a burden, we regard them as 
an opportunity, the privilege of sharing 
in a purposeful program for the youth of 
the Lutheran Church.” 


Women Meet at Nokomis 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Central Conference held their eighteenth 
annual convention in St. Mark’s Church, 
Nokomis, April 20. Well over 200 dele- 
gates and visitors attended the sessions, 
the majority of whom stayed throughout 
the day and evening. The convention was 
opened by Mrs. I. W. Bingaman of Quincy, 
president. The convention theme was, “Go 
Forward with Christ.” Mrs, W. A. Hallen 
of Meredosia conducted the devotions. Mrs. 
R. H. Grabbe of Nokomis served as con- 
vention organist. Mrs. A. J. Eekhoff of 
Nokomis extended a hearty welcome. Mrs. 
J. W. Stormer of Washington was equally 
cordial in her response. The president’s 
message was heartening, informing and in- 
dicative of a good year. The women are 
convinced that they have a work to do, 
and they are diligent therein. Mrs. W. H. 
Nicholas had charge of the Roll Call, at 
which time we learned something of the 
healthy condition of the societies of con- 
ference. One Young Women’s Society had 
been organized at Liberty, and one Young 
Women’s Society was re-organized at 
Beardstown. The Children of the Church 
with their program had found favor in 
many a congregation. Good progress was 
evident and growth in membership, 
finances and interest was revealed. The 
Missionary Advance was conducted by 
Mrs. E. J. Johnson, assisted by Mrs. Lee 
Horton, the statistical secretary, and showed 
the growth in members by societies. The 
annuity project is alive again, and was 
sponsored by Mrs. C. I. Empson. 

The noon luncheon centered around a 
program featuring The Children of the 
Church, Mrs. W. N. King of Fairview, 
presiding. Much of the work was shown 
by posters and handwork. Snappy talks 
were given by the following: “The Pro- 
gram of The Children of the Church” is 
Christ-centered, Mrs. E. J. Johnson; Bible- 
based, Mrs. Arthur Schmidt; Pupil- 
adapted, Mrs. Anna Kneusman; World- 
visioned, Mrs, A. J. Sekhoff; Church-re- 
lated, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
devotions by Mrs. E. C. Keyl of Decatur. 
Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, president of the 
Illinois synodical society, gave an inspir- 
ing address which enabled us to feel that 
as long as the women have such leaders 
the work must go “Forward with Christ.” 
Mrs. A. R. Evans of Nokomis sang im- 
pressively, “Two Men Went Up to the 
Temple to Pray.” Miss Bertha Koenig of 
Hanover, Kan., missionary to Liberia, 
Africa, now on furlough, gave an inform- 
ing address of her work on that field. 


“Prayer” Theme of Young Women 


The evening banquet was in charge of 
the Young Women, and was a real high- 
light of the convention. They had chosen 
for their theme, “Prayer.” Mrs. W. N. 
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Schroeder of Springfield, department sec- 
retary of the Young Women, presided, © 
Talks on prayer were given by several 
young women. “The God of Goodwill,” 
Mrs. Mildred Davis of Bluffs; “What Is 
Prayer?” Miss Jeanne Empson of Decatur; 
“What Good Does Prayer Do?” Miss Mar- 
garet Cobbs of Beardstown; “In Whose 
Name Should We Pray?” Mrs. Joe Fear- 
heiley of Hillsboro; “I’m Praying for You” 
was sung by Mrs. A. R. Evans and Miss — 
Grace Uber; a Prayer Hymn, Miss Mary 
Eloise Richter of Springfield. 

The evening session was given over to © 
consideration of our work in Liberia. Miss 
Bertha Koenig spoke again of the work 
there and its progress. The Rev. Arnold — 
Kaitschuk, former missionary to Liberia, 
now pastor of our Lutheran Church at 
Campbell Hill, Ill, gave a most helpful — 
presentation of the work in Liberia, show- — 
ing four reels of motion pictures and giving 
explanatory comments. He also had a 
number of curios which proved interesting 
and instructive. 

The new officers chosen are: President, 
Mrs. Carl I. Empson, Decatur; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Edwin J. Johnson, Nokomis; 
recording secretary, Miss Frances Fetzer, 
Springfield; statistical secretary, Mrs. Lee ~ 
Horton, Quincy; treasurer, Mrs. E. F. Lied, 
Peoria. The officers for the Young Women 
are: President, Mrs. Mildred Davis, Bluffs; 
vice-president, Mrs. A. B. Arganbright, 
Springfield; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Jeanne Empson, Decatur. It was an out- 
standing convention, and will be produc- 
tive of much good. 


‘Clinical Advice at Carthage 


Great interest is developing in the De- 
partment of Philosophy at Carthage Col- 
lege, of which Dr. George B. Arbaugh is 
the professor. Through Dr, Arbaugh’s ef- 
forts, pastors will receive clinical advice 
that will be of real value. One folder has 
already been sent out, and we are prom- 
ised more. Such information will be re- 
ceived with gratitude. Carthage is this year 
celebrating seventy years of service to the 
Church, and is increasingly more able to — 
serve. The A Cappella Choir has again 
made a successful tour and was received ~ 
with great acclaim. Prof. Elmer Hanke, 
the director, is to be congratulated upon 
his fine work. , 


CINCINNATI AND VICINITY 
By the Rev. C. Myron Danford ; 


In appit1on to their regular monthly 
meetings, the pastors have been meeting 
semi-annually with their American Lu- 
theran and Missouri brethren. The topic 
for discussion as the three groups met 
April 24 at Mt. Healthy, Ohio, was “The 
Word of God and the Scriptures.” The 
program was planned under the leader- — 
ship of the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny of Park — 
Hills. 

The men of Greater Cincinnati have 
planned as their most recent project direc- — 
tional markers at other Lutheran churches. — 
Mrs. E. J. Goodenough, Park Hills, is pres- 
ident of this group. ae 

Some of the congregations report spe- 
cial activities as follows: 


. Spees. 
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o 
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‘St. Mark’s, Newport, Ky., the Rev. D. M. 
Funk pastor, reports one of the best Lenten 
.and Easter seasons in the history of the 
church. Nearly 100 new members were 
received during the period. Plans are un- 
der way for the purchase of new Common 
Service Books in the near future. 


Norwood English Lutheran Church, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, the Rev. Erwin S. Spees pas- 
tor, reports that plans are being made to 
celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of the 
feunding of the congregation. A group of 
twenty-five Lutherans organized the church 
June 17, 1909. In the thirty years of its 
history the church has been served by 
three pastors: C. A. Hackenberg, F. C. 
Pryor, and the present pastor, Erwin S. 
The anniversary celebration will 
begin May 19 and end June 18. In 1927 the 
present church edifice was dedicated, and 
now the congregation has property valued 


at $90,000, with an indebtedness of $14,500. 


The annual installation banquet for the 
New Luther League officers was held at 
Lebanon, Ohio, on the evening of April 22. 
The pastor was in charge of the installa- 
tion service, and the speaker for the eve- 
ning was the Rev. Dana Johnson, pastor 
of First Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

A class of seven was confirmed on Palm 
Sunday. There were three communion 
services during the Easter season with the 
largest number of communicants in the 
history of the congregation. 


St. Paul’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently 
extended a call to the Rev. Enos Bacon, 
to fill the vacancy left by the Rev. Roger 
Imhoff. This congregation has recently or- 
ganized a junior choir and reports a de- 
cided upward trend in church attendance. 


Calvary, Cincinnati, Ohio, served up to 
the time of his death by J. W. Kapp, D.D., 
has extended a call to the Rev. Harry W. 
Little. The congregation has suffered the 
loss of a prominent layman, Mr. George 
Hollenberg, whose funeral was conducted 
by Pastor Little April 11. Mr. Hollenberg 
had taught a men’s Bible class under Dr. 
Kapp for many years and several young 
men who attended his class are now active 
in the Lutheran ministry. He had just 
retired after forty-seven years of service 
with the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, of which company 
he had been assistant secretary since 1933. 


Trinity, Bellevue, Ky., the Rev. C. Myron 
Danford pastor, became a self-supporting 
congregation January 1, 1939. A confirma- 
tion class of twelve was received on Palm 
Sunday, bringing the communing mem- 
bership to 120. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE 
By the Rev. W. C. J. Weidt 


Preparations for the New York World’s 
‘Fair, even though it be the “biggest and 
best” in the universe thus far, have not 
seriously deflected our congregations in 
this Conference, chiefly in the metropolitan 
area, from continuing with their post- 
Easter activities. 

The spring meeting of Conference, the 
annual business meeting, recently returned 
all incumbents to their offices for another 
year. The executive committee thus is 
composed of the Rev. William C. J. Weidt, 
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pastor of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Mount Vernon, president; the Rev. 
Frederick W. Grunst, pastor of St. Paul’s, 
East Port Chester, Conn., vice-president; 
the Rev. Ernest C. French, pastor of Christ 
Church, Newburgh, secretary; and Mr. 
Louis C. Holl, a councilman of Emanuel, 
the Bronx, New York, treasurer. 

Conference adopted the plan recom- 
mended by synod’s Home Missions Com- 
mittee, whereby it will help to house mis- 
sions on its immediate territory. The plan, 
in brief outline, calls for a gift of $2,000 
from the Conference (to be raised among 
the congregations voluntarily), to the par- 
ticular mission selected and approved by 
the committee, the mission to raise at least 
$4,000 within a limited time, and arrange 
other financing up to an amount not to 
exceed a total outlay for ground, building 
and furnishings. The plan is admirable in 
this regard that it is much more likely 
to arouse sympathy for mission work be- 
cause it personalizes and dramatizes the 
work near at hand. Givers will be able 
te see the results of their giving in the 
development of the program on their own 
territory, instead of pouring their money 
into a treasury for benevolences, but never 
too enthusiastic about it because at most 
they only hear occasionally about the re- 
sults of their giving. 


Westchester County Lutherans enjoyed 
the rare privilege of seeing some of the 
“results” of their giving for foreign mis- 
sions when Dr. and Mrs. Rajah B. Mani- 
kam of India came to them to speak. Dr. 
Manikam was at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Mount Vernon, on his birthday, 
April 19, and was greeted by a congrega- 
tion of 135 spellbound listeners, who joined 
in a surprise birthday social in the speak- 
er’s honor after the service. Delightfully 
informal discussions during this time 
stirred up interest in those who had here- 
tofore shown little or none. 

Later in the month, Mrs. Manikam came 
to Trinity Church, New Rochelle, as the 
guest of Westchester Lutheran women, 225 
of whom greeted her, heard her address 
on her work in India, and enjoyed an in- 
formal social afterward. 

One ventures a question, in view of the 
fact that Dr. Manikam’s appearance at 
Good Shepherd Church, was largely by 
chance: “Might there not be someone in 
our U. L. C. A. organization who could 
map out itineraries for such distinguished 
members of our own Church when they 
come to our shores? Would that not help 
them to invest the time which they have 
here and their abilities to the greatest ad- 
vantage of our people, of themselves, and 
of the Church and the Master Whom they 
serve?” We trust others may raise a sim- 
ilar question often enough that such golden 
opportunities which “are and of right ought 
to be” ours, are not wholly gobbled up by 
others who are, shall we admit it, more 
alert? 


Tue First of the seniors of Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, to ac- 
cept a call is Mr. Paul E. Plasterer. He 
began his duties early in April at the 
First Lutheran Church, Marysville, Ohio. 
He and Mrs. Plasterer will take residence 
in Marysville following his graduation at 
Hamma Divinity School May 28. 
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STUDENTS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


By Henry A. Schroder 


As THE close of this academic year comes 
into view, the Lutheran student groups 
at Duke University and at the University 
of North Carolina are proud of unusually 
fine records. The Rev. Henry A. Schroder 
of Durham, N. C., is pastor to the two as- 
sociations and meets with them every Sun- 
day. At the University of North Carolina 
the weekly meeting consists of a formal 
service of worship, using either The Serv- 
ice or Vespers, with a sermon by Pastor 
Schroder. An occasional panel discus- 
sion is conducted. Several social meetings 
have been held. 

April 16 a Lutheran student conference 
was sponsored by the North Carolina As- 
sociation, with visiting representatives 
from Duke, North Carolina State, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Lenoir Rhyne, High Point, and a 
Lutheran student leader from Northwest- 
ern University in attendance. Speakers at 
the conference were Dr. O. T. Binkley, 
head of the department of religious edu- 
cation at Wake Forest College, whose sub- 
ject was “The Place of Religion in College 
Life,” and Dr. Frank S. Hickman, dean of 
the Duke Chapel, who spoke on “The Sav- 
ing Accent.” There were sixty present. 
LSAA officials in attendance were Inez 
Seagle, secretary of the national associa- 
tion; Clement Hahn and Margaret Cooper, 
president and vice-president, respectively, 
of the Southeastern Region. Much interest 
was manifested in the fourth annual Ash- 
ram to be held August 21-27 on the campus 
of Lenoir Rhyne College. 


Lutheran Work at Duke 


At Duke University the regular Sunday 
meeting is held on the campus and consists 
of an informal service, with varying pro- 
grams presented by the students, Pastor 
Schroder, and members of the Duke fac- 
ulty. A recent speaker was Dr. Elbert 
Russell, dean of the School of Religion. 
As at Carolina, social meetings and panel 
discussions have been held. During the 
past two years the Duke Association has 
tripled its contributions to the Southeast 
Region of the LSAA, 

At Duke there are 113 Lutheran stu- 
dents, and at the University of North 
Carolina the number is eighty. At both 
institutions approximately 25 per cent of 
the Lutheran students are graduate stu- 
dents. At Carolina the majority are North 
Carolinians. At Duke the largest state 
representation is from Pennsylvania. The 
Duke officers are: Bob Spangler, Virginia, 
president; Elmer Erickson, Pennsylvania, 
vice-president; Betty Becker, Washington, 
D. C., secretary; and John Crigler, North 
Carolina, treasurer. At the University of 
North Carolina the officers are: Simons 
Roof, North Carolina, president; Roger 
Schulken, North Carolina, vice-president; 
and Arthur Link, North Carolina, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

In November Dr. Mary E. Markley vis- 
ited and addressed both student groups. 
Dr. Carolus P. Harry was the speaker May 
7, It is unusual and gratifying to have a 
visit from two secretaries of the Board of 
Education in the same academic year. 
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ROANOKE LAYMAN DEAD 


Charles Bernard Patterson of Roanoke, 
Va., prominent in church, welfare and civic 
life, died of a heart attack at his home 
April 25. He was a leading member of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Virginia Synod 
and president of the synodical Brother- 
hood. For twenty-two years he was an 
active and devoted member of this con- 
gregation, serving in the Sunday school 
as teacher of the Brotherhood Class for 
eighteen years and in the congregation as 
elder and trustee, and for eighteen years 
was financial secretary of the congrega- 
tion. 

Mr. Patterson was a member of the local 
school board, of the Advisory Board of the 
Salvation Army, and was vitally interested 
in the Boy Scouts. He is a graduate of 
Roanoke College and Princeton Univer- 
sity, and at the time of his death was a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Roanoke College. 

Funeral services were conducted by his 
pastor, Dr. J. Luther Sieber, President 
Charles J. Smith of Roanoke College, and 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, president of the Vir- 
ginia Synod. 

Surviving in addition to his widow, 
Nathalie Baker Patterson, are four chil- 
dren and the following brothers and sis- 
ters: Dr. R. L. Patterson, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Prof. Karl D. Patterson, Duke University; 
Frank N., Hubert C., and Arthur L. Pat- 
terson, Albemarle, N. C.; Mrs. D. C. Swar- 
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ingen, China Grove, N. C.; Mrs. M. L. 
Stevens, Asheville, N. C.; Mrs. Henderson 
N. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa; and Mrs. 
Clarence Clapp, Newton, N. C. : 

Pastor Sieber writes of Mr. Patterson: 
“His going will be a great loss to Lu- 
theranism in Virginia and the South. He 
was one of our most consistent readers of 
Tue LUTHERAN and just recently suggested 
that no one could be a councilman. and 
not read THe LuTHERAN. He wanted to 
make the reading of the church paper an 
obligation of every councilman in St. 
Mark’s.” 


NOTE ON PARISH HALL 
PAID 


Aprit 23 St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, 
Ohio, celebrated the burning of the last 
note of indebtedness on their $25,000 par- 
ish hall erected seven years ago. 

Dr. Willard Allbeck, professor at Hamma 
Divinity School, the guest speaker for the 
occasion, used as his text, “A city set on 
a hill cannot be hid.” A brief history of 
the parish house and debt liquidation was 
given by the pastor, the Rev. Christian C. 
Wessel. The honor of burning the note 
was bestowed upon the members of the 
Building Committee still active in the 
church. The sadness of the occasion was 
the reading of the names of four mem- 
bers of this committee who during these 
few years had by death been called to 
their reward. After the service more than 
300 of the members assembled in the parish 
hall for a potluck dinner and fellowship. 

This church, soon to celebrate its nine- 
tieth anniversary, has during these many 
years gone into debt several times in ac- 
cumulating property and building pro- 
grams, but never once did they have to 
mortgage any of their property. They 
have always been able to obtain all the 
money they need by the members uniting 
and signing notes for the loans. 


FOUNDER’S DAY OBSERVED 
AT HOOPER, NEBRASKA 


APRIL 23 was a joyous occasion when 
Grace Church, Hooper, Nebr., observed 
“Founder’s Day.” An interesting fact was 
the presence of the pastor-organizer and 
three former pastors; all the pastors are 
graduates of Midland College and West- 
ern Seminary. The life of Grace Church 
has been the result of the church college 
and seminary on this western territory. 

More than 500 persons gathered to wor- 
ship and attend the three services. The 
morning service had as its speakers J. C. 
Hershey, D.D., Fremont, president of the 
Nebraska Synod, who brought synodical 
greetings; and W. T. Kahse, D.D., of Sidney, 
former missionary superintendent and the 
organizer, who gave the history. The mes- 
sage, “Traveling Companions,’ was de- 
livered by the first pastor, K. de Freese, 
D.D., Peabody, Kan.; and the prayer and 
benediction were given by W. F. Rangeler, 
D.D., dean of Western Seminary, Fremont. 
Music was furnished by the Senior Choir 
under the direction of W. E. Sanders, Mas- 
ter of Music. 
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The afternoon service had as its speaker 
R. W. Livers, D.D., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
the second pastor. His message was “Mak- 
ing or Marking Time”; the music was by 
the Senior Choir. The evening service 
message was brought by the Rev. W. H. 
Moeller of Hays, Kan., the third pasiox, 
whose message was “An Everlasting Foun- 
dation.” The music was sung by the Young 
People’s Choir under the direction of Mrs. 
P. G. Bookmeyer, directress. A feature 
of the afternoon service was a favorite 
number of the congregation sung by the 
Rev. K. de Freese. All services were in 
charge of the pastor, the Rev. Willard W. 
Alexander. Basket dinners furnished the 
meals for the noon and evening hours. The 
joy experienced by Grace Church in hay- 
ing all former pastors present for the 
opening of the Silver Anniversary Year 
will long be remembered. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Thomas Atkinson has been 
pastor of Trinity Church, Lehighton, Pa., 
for the past ten years. Comparisons were 
made for the Lenten season of 1938 and 
1939, and the following noted: On Wednes- 
day evening during the Lenten season in 
1939 there were 321 more in attendance 
than at the same services a year ago. Dur- 
ing Holy Week the attendances were 224 
more this year than last; and on Easter 
587 more than last year. Trinity Church 
had the largest Easter communion this year 
during the present pastorate—658 com- 
muned Holy Thursday and Easter out of 
a membership of 933. The church is keep- 
ing an accurate tabulation of church at- 
tendance. 


Mr. E. M. Haas completed forty-five 
years as organist and choir director at St, 
Peter’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa., April 30. 
He has also served as teacher of the Bible 
Class since 1902, as president of the Broth- 
erhood for fourteen years at different 
periods, and as president of the Allentown 
Conference Brotherhood for two years. 
During these years he has missed only 
three services on account of illness and 
one service owing to a blizzard. 

In the seventy-five years of the congre- 
gation’s life Mr. Haas has seen three gen- 
erations under his leadership in the choir. 

Dr. J. O. Leibensperger is pastor emeritus 
of this congregation and the Rev. Corson 
C. Snyder the active pastor. 


The Rev. Gunner Knudsen, new pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Scranton, Pa., took 
charge of this congregation April 16 by 
conducting the church services. At an im- 
pressive service held Friday evening, April 
28, he was installed as pastor by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. A reception for Mr. and 
Mrs. Knudsen followed the service. 


In a recent issue of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Daily Herald announcement was pub- 
lished that a certificate of merit in gene- 
alogy was awarded the Rev. Martin Luther 
Peter of Dayton by the Council of the 
Institute of American Genealogy. The 
award is in recognition of original re- 
search and a meritorious contribution to 
the archives of American genealogy. 


—— 
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CONGREGATONS 


Albion, Ind. The old Albion Parish, con- 

‘sisting of several congregations, was re- 
united and the work revived during the 
pastorate of the Rev. H. A. Kunkle. 
_ With St. Mark’s, Albion, and Butler, the 
‘field was reopened and the work launched. 
Emmanuel at LaOtto was the first to fall 
into line. The congregation was reor- 
' ganized, the Parish School Hymnal was 
introduced, a basement was put under the 
church, and an annex was built. A Senior 
Luther League was organized, a cate- 
chetical class conducted, children were 
baptized, and the Ladies’ Aid was reor- 
ganized. 

Mt. Pleasant congregation, six miles east 
of Albion, came next. The congregation 
was reorganized, two classes were con- 
firmed, mostly adults and married, and 
adults and infants were baptized. The 
Parish School Hymnal was introduced, the 
church was redecorated and electric lights 
were installed. 

Finally Rehoboth, three miles southeast 
of Albion, came home. Several infants 
were baptized, twelve adults were re- 
ceived into membership, and the church 
was repaired and redecorated. 

At St. Mark’s a class was confirmed and 
adults were baptized; the Parish School 
Hymnal was introduced; an organ is used 
for the services and a piano was bought 
for the basement. A Women’s Missionary 
Society was organized, the Brotherhood 
was reorganized and sponsored the erect- 
ing of an outside bulletin board electrically 
illuminated and the installation of a win- 
dow in the church. A Three-hour Service 
was held Good Friday and a Sunrise Serv- 
ice on Easter morning. 


\ 


Dixon, Ill. A service of rededication was 
held April 16 at St. Paul’s Church, Lloyd 
W. Walter, D.D., pastor. The sermon at the 
morning service was delivered by Dr. L. 
Franklin Gruber, president of Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Memorials dedicated 
at this service included an altar cross and 
candlesticks, five brass offering plates, 
missal stand, altar book, five sets of hand- 
embroidered altar, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, an Italian marble baptismal font, and 
venetian shades for the Primary room. 

Special gifts included altar vases, a choir 
lantern, linoleum in the Primary room, 
furnace and heating system, decorating 
Junior and Senior Sunday school rooms, 
electric light fixtures in Junior room, 
church vestibules and entrances, and pianos 
for the church auditorium, Adult and 
Junior rooms. $7,400 was contributed by 
the congregation for the new additions to 
the church. Kitchen furnishings were also 
valuable contributions from organizations 
of the congregation. 


Joliet, Ill. St. John’s Church has just 
experienced its largest growth and had 
the best attendance for Lenten and Easter 
services in its history. On Palm Sunday 
and Easter an auxiliary auditorium ad- 
joining the main church had to be opened, 
also chairs were placed in the aisles. More 
than 700 were present at each service, and 
the largest number communed in the his- 
tory of the church during this season. 
Seventy-three adults were received into 
membership and nineteen infants were 
‘baptized during the year. 
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In recent months the church has been 
redecorated and new fixtures added. Im- 
provements included new lighting fixtures, 
new coverings for the floors, a new stoker, 
complete and new equipment for the 
kitchen. The woodwork in the church and 
the parsonage has been repainted, and 
evergreens planted in front of the church. 
Brass candelabra for the altar were ded- 
icated Easter. St. John’s recently cele- 
brated its thirty-sixth anniversary with a 
banquet, and Pastor G. H. Cooper observed 
the tenth anniversary of his pastorate. 


Lancaster, Pa. St. Stephen’s Church, the 
Rev. Harland D. Fague pastor, was the 
recipient of a number of gifts and memo- 
rials during the Lenten and Easter season. 
Brass offering plates, a receiving bason, 
and an offering table were presented in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Mohr, Sr. 
Candlesticks and branches were presented 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Holzwarth. The altar was elevated and a 
retable added. Violet, white, red and green 
hangings and stoles were presented in 
memory of the Deutschen Frauen Verein. 
Black hangings, a fair linen, and surplices 
for the altar boys were presented by Mr. 
Garis Daniels. An individual communion 
set was presented by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety; a communion veil by the catechetical 
class. Junior and Intermediate choirs have 
been organized, and the ladies of the 
church through contributions received from 
the members have made new choir vest- 
ments. Closets for the choir gowns and 
the choir music have been built. Palm 
Sunday the pastor was happy to announce 
that the payment on the mortgage as of 
April 1 was $800 plus the interest. 

The congregation is looking forward to 
its sixty-fifth anniversary services, which 
will be held September 24 to October 1. 
At that time it is hoped the complete debt 
may be liquidated. 


Lebanon, Pa. Ten years of happy re- 
lationship between pastor and people were 
consummated April 23 with an appropriate 
celebration at Holy Trinity Church. The 
Rev. Ellwood Schwenk, the popular pas- 
tor, was showered with compliments on his 
devotion to the church, his efficient min- 
istration in pastoral duties, and his splen- 
did sermons, and he and his wife were 
presented with baskets of flowers at the 
Bible school session. At the evening serv- 
ice a purse of more than $100 was pre- 
sented to the pastor by the congregation. 

At the morning service Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and a former assistant pas- 
tor of Salem Church, Lebanon, mother of 
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Trinity Church, preached the sermon on 
“Qualifications of Leadership.” At the eve- 
ning service seats were reserved for those 
who served as teachers and officers of the 
Bible school during the decade. The group 
numbered more than eighty. The sermon 
was delivered by Dr. I. Calvin Fisher, for 
half a century pastor of St. Mark’s Re- 
formed Church, now pastor emeritus. 


Mansfield, Ohio. The confirmation class 
of thirty-three members was robed for the 
first time in the history of First Lutheran 
Church, Dr. G. E. Swoyer pastor, and the 
Rev. Milton P. Engelhardt, assistant pas- 
tor. With the pastors and choir also robed, 
the service was most impressive. A total 
of 114 new members was received during 
the Easter season; twenty-two adults being 
baptized. More than two thousand persons 
attended the Easter morning services. 

Sunday evenings during Lent a male 
chorus of the church furnished the music, | 
and the regular choir sang at the Sunday 
morning and midweek services. Easter 
afternoon thirty-nine children were bap- 
tized, making a total of forty-nine chil- 
dren for the Lenten season. 


Newville, Pa. Zion Church, the Rev. 
Paul F. Curfman pastor, completed a thor- 
ough remodeling of the church and Sun- 
day school rooms, which included the fol- 
lowing: ceilings in the church removed 
and a John-Mansville insulating board 
ceiling in two tones placed; the super- 
structure was repaired; a new floor was 
Jaid in the church, and new carpet in the 
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aisles, chancel and choir loft; the interior 
was painted. Minor repairs were made to 
the walls in both the church and Sunday 
school, also to the heating plant; and the 
exterior woodwork was painted. 

The rededication service was held Easter 
Sunday evening, with the pastor preach- 
ing the sermon. The approximate cost of 
remodeling was $1,700, which was paid on 
the day of rededication. The congregation 
voted to replace the present roof, which is 
in bad condition, as soon as weather con- 
ditions permit. 


New York, N. Y. St. Peter’s Church of 
Manhattan, the Rev. Alfred B. Moldenke 
pastor and the Rev. W. J. Villaume as- 
sistant pastor, reports an interesting ex- 
perience of St. Peter’s and other congre- 
gations in Manhattan during the Lenten 
season. An arrangement was made where- 
by Cecil B. DeMille’s epic motion picture, 
“The King of Kings,” could be given an 
admission-free showing in a neighborhood 
moving picture theatre. Mr. Fred H. 
Majewski, in reporting the occasion to THE 
LuTHERAN, has written: “Presented in a 
local movie theatre, the stirring and dra- 
matic ‘sound’ film attracted an attendance 
that filled all the seats and left 125 stand- 
ing during the performance. The audience 
consisted of half adults and half children. 
Pastors Moldenke and Villaume were 
favorably impressed by the reception given 
the film by those in attendance.” 

The expense involved was very small. 
The donation of the movie house by its 
manager and the willingness of certain of 
its personnel to serve without pay made 
advertising the only expense. An oppor- 
tunity was given the people as they passed 
out of the building to make a contribution. 
This more than covered the outlay which 
had been advanced by the committee of 
ministers who combined to make the ar- 
rangements. 


Prosperity, S. C. Grace Church was re- 
dedicated at a service Sunday morning, 
May 7, the anniversary of the dedication 
of the present church. This is the eightieth 
anniversary of the organization of the con- 
gregation, originally called “Newville 
Church” when Prosperity was Frog Level. 

The interior of the church has been com- 
pletely renovated: the walls have been 
replastered and painted, the floor, the pews 
and the organ refinished. The pews have 
been rearranged and a nine-foot extension 
to the choir stalls has been made. An oak 
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choir rail has been constructed; a reredos 
placed above the altar; the chancel ex- 
tended three feet forward; and a rose win- 
dow installed in the chancel. 

A beautiful new pulpit and baptismal 
font and a beautiful brass altar desk have 


been given as memorials. A robing room 


for the choir has been provided and the 
Senior Choir has been vested. Lenten 
bookmarks have been given by a member, 
and the Ladies’ Aid Society is furnishing 
the chancel paraments in seasonal colors. 
The vestibule floor has been tiled, and new 
carpet laid in the aisles and chancel. The 
furnace has been renovated. The dedica- 
tion of memorials will take place at a serv- 
ice later in the spring. The Rev. George 
E. Meetze is pastor of Grace Church. 


Troy, N. Y. An innovation for Lutherans 
of the Troy area was the Three-hour Serv- 
ice on Good Friday, planned and carried 
out by the Rev. Daniel S. Grenier, pastor 
of Trinity Lutheran Church, Troy, in 
which church the service was held. The 
service was largely attended. 

The participating churches and their re- 
spective pastors are: Redeemer, North 
Troy, Dorr E. Fritts; Lutheran Church at 
Raymertown, Everett F. Wright; Im- 
manuel (Danish), North Troy, L. C. 
Bundgaard; Central, Troy, Lauren H. 
Grandy; Our Saviour (Norwegian), North 
Troy, J. Torkelson; Lutheran Church at 
Poestenkill, R. J. VanDeusen; Gilead, Cen- 
ter Brunswick, E. A. Ottman, D.D.; Trinity, 
Troy, Daniel S. Grenier. 

The pastor emeritus of Trinity Church 
is the Rev. John Duerschner, who for 
more than twenty-five years faithfully and 
efficiently served this church until failing 
health caused him to relinquish his activ- 
ities. Pastor Grenier has been on this field 
for nearly two years and is doing success- 
ful work. 


West Toledo, Ohio. Olivet congregation 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with special services. Dr. Alvin E. Bell, 
pastor of Glenwood Church, Toledo, or- 
ganizer of the congregation April 26, 1914, 
preached at two identical services Sunday 
morning, April 30, 1939. The combined 
junior and senior choirs sang at these serv- 
ices. Dr. Bell was also the speaker at the 
Sunday school hour. 

The Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Society 
celebrated their twenty-fifth anniversary 
with a Silver Tea Sunday afternoon. The 
Luther League sponsored a youth banquet 
Wednesday evening, April 26. The Rev. 
G. D. Busch of Lancaster, Ohio, was the 
speaker, and a motion picture of the three 
Easter services held this year was shown. 

On the evening of May 3 a Jubilee Ban- 
quet was held. Former pastors reviewed 
the achievements of the first quarter of a 
century at Olivet, the theme being “Build- 
ing the Church.” Dr. Bell was toastmaster 
for the occasion. Speakers were the Rev. 
B. B. Uhl of Springfield, Ohio; the Rev. 
W. R. Guise of Oak Harbor, Ohio; the Rev. 
W. E. Bradley of Findlay, Ohio; and the 
present pastor, the Rev. A. L. Anderson. 
The musical program was of a high order. 
Greetings were brought by the Rev. W. W. 
Ebert, president of the U. L. C. A. Pas- 
toral Association; Mr. Harry Quinnell, 
former mayor and editor of Sylvania; and 
Mr. Reynold Christy of the congregation. 

A special anniversary offering of $1,500 
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to cover the debt on the parsonage was 
assured. The mortgage burning planned 
for June 11 will close the celebration. 

Olivet congregation was organized April 
26, 1914, in Elden Hall by Dr. A. E. Bell 
and twenty-four charter members. It was 
connected with Augsburg Church as a 
joint parish from 1914 to 1917, the Rev. 
B. B. Uhl as pastor. The present lot was 
purchased in October 1914 for $380. The 
present church building was dedicated 
June 1916 at a net cost of $3,500. Olivet 
was connected with Bethany Church from 
1917 to 1920, the Rev. W. R. Guise pastor. 
In 1924 it was joined with Reformation 
Church as one parish with the Rev. W. E. 
Bradley as pastor. Since 1926 it has been 
a one-congregation parish and became 
self-supporting in January 1930. The par- 
sonage was bought in 1925. 

During these twenty-five years 735 mem- 
bers have been received into the congre- 
gation—59 by adult baptism, 139 by letter 
from other congregations, 235 by reconfes- 
sion of faith, and 393 by confirmation. The 
present membership is 375. 


SYNODS 


The sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, 7116 W. Palmer St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., E. Ray Morack pastor, June 6-8. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion, Tues- 
day, June 6, at 7.30 P. M., Daylight Saving 
Time. Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Neustadt, Ontario, 
the Rev. J. H. Peters pastor, June 13-17, with 
opening service and Holy Communion Tuesday 
evening, June 13, at eight o’ciock. 

. H. Little, Eng. Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west of The United Lutheran Church in America. 
formerly German Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Nebraska, will hold its fiftieth annual con- 
vention May 31 to June 4 in St. John’s Church, 
Russell, Kan., the Rev. Chr. Rautenstrauss pas- 
tor. Opening service 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, 
May 31. A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-second annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will 
be held in Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., Aden 
B. MacIntosh, D.D., and the Rev. Samuel E. 
Kidd pastors, beginning Monday, May 22, at 
2.00 P. M., with The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion. Delegates will register and communi- 
cants will enroll at 1.30 to 2.00 P. M. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
hold its eleventh annual convention June 5-8, 
in St. John’s Church, 160 Central Ave., Albany, 
N. Y., Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning with the Service and Communion, Mon- 
day at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 
9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Serv- 
ice, June 7, at 8.00 P. M. 

_Candidates for ordination and all 
siring to unite with the synod wil 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 5, at St. 
John’s Church. Home and foreign missionaries 
and candidates for ordination will be enter- 
tained, if application is made before June 1 to 
Mr. William Eck, 456 First St., Albany, N. Y. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
oe North Carolina will be held in_ St. John’s 

Ihurch, Cherryville, N. C., the Rev. W. G. Cobb 
pastor, May 31 to June 2. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Wednes- 
day, May 31, at 10.00 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 
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PARADISE FALLS 


Ten miles north of Stroudsburg, Penna., on 
Route 90. An ideal place to spend a rest- 
ful vacation in a Christian environment. 


NESTLEDOWN INN and LODGES 
OPEN FROM MAY Ist to OCTOBER Ist 


Homelike atmosphere. Rates reasonable. 
Boating, bathing, tennis, golf, quoits, 
outdoor shuffle-boards, horseback riding, 
fishing and hunting in season. Movies and 
socials. Cottages For Rent and For Sale 


Greyhound Buses stop at Paradise Falls. 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS8’N. 


Paradise Falls, Cresco P. O., Pa. 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager. 


The Mississippi Synod will meet in Grace 
Church, Laurel, Miss., July 11-13. The Women’s 
Missionary Society Convention will meet at 3.30 
P. M., July 11, and the opening service and 
communion will be at 8.00 P. M. 

A. M. Knudsen, D.D., secretary, Board of 
American Missions, will be the U. L. C. A. rep- 
resentative. He will speak July 12, at 11.00 
A. M. and 8.00 P. M. ‘ 

Elect delegates to both synod and convention. 
Send names of synodical delegates to President 
H. Brent Schaeffer and names of convention 
delegates to Mrs. F. R. Epting. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 20-22 at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ill., the Rev. 
W. W. Roth pastor. 

The first meeting of the Young Women’s 
Congress of the Wartburg Synod will convene 
June 20 in St. John’s Church, Springfield, Il. 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom to call unto Himself April 25, 
1939, our beloved friend and co-worker, Charles 
Bernard Patterson, who was an active and de- 
voted member of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 
for twenty-two years, serving in the Sunday 
school as teacher of the Brotherhood Class for 
eighteen years and in the congregation as elder 
and trustee and for eighteen years as financial 
secretary. He will be sorely missed from the 
choir, where for many years he praised God 
in the anthems and hymns of the Church. The 
loyalty which held him faithful to his Church 
and her confessions was characteristic of his 
connection with other educational and char- 
acter building institutions. He was a Christian 
seulement and a man of scholarly attainments. 


Whereas, the members of the church council 
and the Brotherhood Class have been deeply 
grieved at this loss to our church and com- 
munity, 

Therefore be it resolved: i 

That we humbly bow in submission to the 
gracious will of our heavenly Father, giving 
thanks to Him for the life of our friend and 
for his untiring efforts in serving his Lord and 
his Church. 

That we express to his wife and his family 
our sincere sympathy, and pray that the Holy 
Spirit may comfort and console them in their 
severe loss. 

That a copy of these resolutions be recorded 
upon our minutes; a copy sent to the family 
and to the church papers, Tae LuTHERAN and 
the Virginia Lutheran. 

Tur CuHurcH Councit, THE BrorHEerHoop CLAss, 
Sr. Marx’s CuurcH, ROANOKE, VA. 
May 3, 1939. 


DEMITTED THE MINISTRY 


Notice is hereby given that the Rev. E. G. 
Grunwald of Holland, Iowa, has demitted the 
ministry. His name, therefore, has been stricken 
from the roll of the Wartburg Synod. 

Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Benner, Robert C., from Taneytown, Md., to 
Newville, Pa. 

Fisher, Ray R., from 26 Rosewood Ave., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to 10 N. Liberty St., Asheville, 


Irschick, Leon, from Tanuku, West Godavery 
Dist., South India, to 3443 Englewood St., 
Mayfair, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keehley, John, from 40 W. 10th St., Erie, Pa., 
to 1202 W. 10th St., Erie, Pa. 

Kidd, Samuel E., from 245 E. King St., Lan- 
easter, Pa., to 8 N. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Lund, C. B., from 440 Maple St., Hartford, 
Wis., to Elkhorn, Wis. 

Setzer, Roy B., from Vale, N. C., to Route 2, 
Parrottsville, Tenn. 

Suber, Thos. F., from 3012 Kirkwood _ Road, 
rabies S. C., to 522 Jackson St., Colum- 

a, 


NEW YORK World’s Fair 
Visitors are invited to attend 


ST. PETER’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Lexington Ave. & 54th St. 


In the Heart of Manhattan 
Rev. Alfred B. Moldenke, Ph.D., Pastor 
Rev. W. John Villaume, Asst. Pastor 

SUNDAY SERVICES 


9.45 A. M. 
11.15 A.M. 


~~ GORGEOUS 2% 
( y] GREETING 
j CARDS 


BIGGEST VALUE IN AMERICA!... 


Delightful new assortment for all occasions. Birthday, Anniversary, Convales- 
cent, etc. Honest $2.00 value. Send only $1.00, FREE: 5000 flower seeds, and 
2 SURPRISE GIFTS. Detgils of agent's proposition included (100% cash profit) 


MARY MERLE @ independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


MUHLENBERG 
COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited 
Lutheran College for Men 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical Pre-Legal Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR_GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW 2 LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
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VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL REQUISITES 


AWARD CERTIFICATES IN FOLDER FORM Handwork Material 


These three Minor-Bryant sets of Quar- 
No. 6 and No. 7 ; : terly Handwork for Beginners, Primary 


and Junior pupils, are made up in a 
larger form than others which we offer 
and are quite different in character. Each 
series has thirteen sheets. Suitable for 
Vacation Church School or Sunday school. 


These new folders are the latest features to be added to 
Vacation Church School supplies. They are presented at the 
close of the school to the 
scholars who have done 
good work. The folders are 
attractively printed in col- 
ors. On the inside will be 
found the certificate form 
and a page of splendid ma- 
terial written by Minor- 
Bryant. 


Size, 544 x 7% inches. 


Price, 50 cents a dozen, 


Doinc Our Part 
arcsec tle herre 


The tewh tolemge to 


No. 6—Begi: No. 7—Junior Dept. 


AWARD CERTIFICATES IN RECORD CARDS = 
SHEET FORM —— 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL [Enrolment Card) 


No. 3L (Illustrated on 


a . Date of Birth - ee No. 1620—Beginners — ‘‘Working and 
left)—Design in color. Day Scheel and Grae Playing Together.” aia 
pe il ee inches. | & Favorite aos: 162 “Doing Our 

cents a dozen. i art.’ 
i -Pathact Nae ond EDR : No. 1622—Junior — “ ing i 
No. 8 (Illustrated below) Fathers Choe a ee ee Sharing in the 
ae ree 19 | tte nt eae Size, 8%2 x 12% inches. 
ner : 50 , Ae a eas Price, 25 cents a set; $2.50 a dozen, 
inches. cents a doz. assorted. 
CELLULOID yen APrENDANGS CANDY oie 
BUTTONS See 
e e 
Two Styles. we free re Kiddie Kraft 


By LOTTIE E. FITCH 


Price, 25 cents a dozen; 
$1.50 a 100. 


Total Attendance 


ra Each Day—P, Prowat; 7, Tardy; A, Abero 


No. B 
(Red and white.) 


NO, Of AOD sraevessceemenm 


NO. Of ABY8 ssncrreessrremneme 


Noy Of GayB sssiensssrsiemnmn 


ees i = | Enrolment Card Form No. 50 
LGN CURE 0 MOL Attendance Card Form No. 51 
: : Report Card Form No, 52 


A es oF Panmwerks Sebi and ees 
F F ‘or little children for use ome, chur 

No. J Size, 3 x 5 inches. ert nieaey school aS 

: A school. e author, a practical church- 

(Blue and white.) Price, 60 cents a 100. school worker in Chicago, successfully 

tested out these materials in her own 

NEW VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL————— hdres mate oy ene a 

special-day “leads” for e@ most part; 

LITERATURE are arranged in twelve month-by-month 


The literature of THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH | | @yisions, There are numerous pages 


Vacation Church School At- 


is recommended for Vacation Church School use. Three tions. Complete with a_ cross-reference 
tendance Roll, No. 431. | groups of units for Beginners’, Primary, and Junior De- index that makes the book usable in 
Spaces for fifty names. | partments will be ready for use during the summer of heel NE 
Size, 14% x 27 inches. 1939. A circular on application. A big book, size, 734 x 105g inches. 


Price, 25 cents. 


128 pages. Price, $1.50. 


$$ — SS 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia; S. C. 


